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Tae following beautiful verses, on the death of Maria 
L. Hastett, late of Chester county, are from the pen 
of Mas. Taurston. Their publication will, doubt- 
Jess, be gratifying to the numerous admirers of this 
lady's poetry. H. M. D. 


“ Weep for the weepers, and not for the dead, 
They are at rest, and we in tears,” 


Tue summer sun is shining on thy grave, 
Olov'd and beautiful! Thy place of rest 

Is where the willow and the cypress wave, 
And the cold earth lies heavy on thy breast. 

Thou dost not waken—though the flowers awake, 
And bloom as brightly as in days gone by ; 

Though the sweet song-bird’s lay, from hill and brake, 
Floats, in glad music, on the happy sky ! 

The melody, the fragrance, and the bloom, 

Are all unheard, unheeded in the tomb! 


Thou wilt return no more! till Earth restore 
The treasures we commit unto her trust; 
Not till the pageantries of life are o'er, 
And the last trumpet rouse the sleeping dust. 
No more! nomore! The spring again may come, 
Radiant with beauty, garlanded with bloom, 
But never more, to thy forsaken home, 
Wilt thou return, O dweller of the tomb! 
Yet hast thou gained a better home on high, 
How shall we mourn thee—dweller of the sky! 


How shall we mourn thee! In that better land, 
Thy soul, enfranchis’d from its bonds of clay, 
And linked forever with an angel band, 
Swells the glad song of praise unceasingly ! 
There are no clouds to gather round thy skies ! 
There are no tempests o’er thy path to lower! 
No sorrow mingling with the melodies, 
No mildew stealing on the opening flower! 
A crown of glory rests upon thy brow ; 
And thou art happy ! can we mourn thee now ? 


For thee—O not for thee! but for the home, 
The lonely home, where once thy step was heard, 
Where never more thy smile of love may come, 
Thy name no longer be a household word ; 
For those true hearts that Jov'd thee, but in vain; 
Who saw thee fade, yet could not win thy stay, 
Who feel the aching void, the yearning pain, 
The mournful memory of the past-away ; 
For them let tears be shed; theirs’ is a doom, 
More sad than thine, O dweller of the tomb! 
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Summer and sunshine, o’er the laughing earth 
Have come, with fragrance and the song of birds; 
Yet they sit beside their desolated hearth, 
The memory of unforgotten words 
Ever upon the ear. No more—no more 
May thy glad smile become that lone hearth’s light, 
Nor welcome footstep bound the threshold o'er, 
Thrilling fond hearts with rapture and delight : 
A link is severed from the household band! 
A chain is forming in a better land! 


Thou art not gone alone. The Spring’s first breath 
Had scarcely swept across the forest bowers 

When thou wert summon’'d by the voice of Death: 
And ere the sunshine had awaked the flowers 

A sister shared thy grave. In life ye lov'd, 
In death are undivided! May your rest 

Be calm, as that by slumbering infant proved, 
Reposed securely on a mother’s breast ! 

And they who mourn !—May ye all meet on high 

The household chain made perfect in the sky. 


New Albany, Ta. 1841. Viowa. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 


THE DYING BOY. 


BY THE LATE MISS H. C. ALLEN. 
O! must I die, mother? while sweet birds are singing, 
And my merry mates’ shout in my ear is ringing ? 
O, mother, I cannot, while bright skies are glowing, 
And the flowers on the heath are so freshly blowing. 
Tlove not this chamber, so dark and so low ; 
O let me lie down where the cool winds blow, 
*T will soothe the hot fever that burns in my brain, 
O let me look out on the sweet fields again. 


Hark! mother, the boys are at play by the brook, 
O sit at the window, dear mother, and look; 

I wish I could rise from this dark curtain’d bed, 
And in the cold stream bathe my poor aching head. 


O who shall now play with my ball and my kite, 

And my bright new-rigg’d boat, with its sails so white ? 
Dear mother, do many as young as am I 

Pass away from this beautiful world and die ? 











Ke) mother, you will not, when I am gone, 

| Let them put o’er my coffin a cold tomb-stone ? 

|O no! let the flowers and the fresh leaves grow, 
| And let the sweet air o’er the green turf blow. 


But weep not, my mother, for when I die, 
| My spirit shall go to that blue sunny sky; 
And though it is hard to be parted here, 
O follow me quickly, and meet me there! 











Mr. Smith. 


Von. V. 








MR. SMITH. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
(Concluded. } 


Dinner was now announced. The gentle- 
men conducted the ladies, and Aunt Quimby 
led Mr. Smith; but she could not prevail on 
him to take a seat beside her, near the head 
of the table, and directly opposite to the Bar- 
on and his party. He humbly insisted on 
finding a place for himself very low down, 
and seemed glad to get into the neighbour- 
hood of Captain Cheston, who presided at the 
foot. 

The Blake Bentley party all levelled their 
glasses at Aunt Quimby; but the old lady 
stood fire amazingly well, being busily en- 
gaged in preparing her silk gown against the 
chance of injury from any possible accident, 
tucking a napkin into her belt, pinning a/ 
pocket handkercheif across the body of her) 
dress, turning up her cuffs, and tying back | 





the strings of her cap to save the ribbon from | 


grease spots, 

The dinner was profuse, excellent, and| 
handsomely arranged: and for a while most| 
of the company were too earnestly occupied | 
in satisfying their appetites to engage much 
in conversation. Aunt Quimby sent a waiter | 
to Captain Cheston to desire him to take care | 
of poor Mr. Smith; which message the wait-) 
er thought it unnecessary to deliver. 


Mrs. Blake Bentley and her daughter Ma- | 


tilda sat one on each side of the Baron, and /| 
showed rather more assiduity in helping him 
than is customary from ladies to gentlemer 


Also their solicitude in anticipating his waics | 


was a work of supererogation, for the Baron | 
could evidently take excellent care of him-|| 
self, and was unremitting in his applications || 


that was the way your husband came by 
name. Her father was an upholsterer, ay4 . 
worked at the trade before she was marrin 

| She made two bolsters and three pillows fo 
|me at different times; thongh I’in not gy): 
/sure it was not two pillows and three bolsters 
'He had a brother, Billy Blake, that was . 
|painter: so he must have been your jy 
‘band’s uncle.” : 

| “Excuse me”—said Mrs. Blake Bent\., 
'—“T don’t understand what you are talkiny 
jabout. But I’m very sure that there wer 
never any artist people in the family.” 

| “O! Billy Blake wasa painter and g}. 
_zier both”—resumed Mrs. Quimby—*«| po. 
'member him as well as if he was my owy 
brother. We always sent for him to mon) 
our broken windows. I can see him now— 
coming with his glass-box and his putty, 
Poor fellow—he was employed to put a ney 
coat of paint on Christ Church steeple, which 
/we thought would be a good job for him: by: 
the scaffold gave way and he fell down anj 
broke his leg. We lived right opposite, and 
saw him tumble. It’s a mercy he wasn't 
killed right out. He was carried home on a 
jhand-barrow. I remember the afternoon as 
| well as if it were yesterday. We iad a pot- 
pie for dinner that day; and I happened to 
have on a new calico gown, a green ground 
with a yellow sprig in it. I have some of the 


{ 
| 


|| pieces now in patch work.” 


Mrs. Blake Bentley gave Mrs. Quimby a 
look of unqualified disdain, and then turning 
‘tothe Baron, whispered him to say some- 


‘thing that might stop the mouth of that 


abominable old woman. And by way of be- 
ginning, she observed aloud—* Baron, what 
very fine plumbs these are—” 

* Yes”—said the Baron —helping himself 


to every one round him-for every thing with-) to them profusely—* and appropos to plums 
in their reach, and loud and incessant in his:|—one day when I happened to be dining with 
calls to the waiters for clean plates and clean |! the king of Prussia, there were some very 
lasses. || fine peaches at table (we were sitting, yo 
When the dessert was set on, and the flow || know, trifling over the dessert) and the king 
of soul was succeeding to the feast which, said to me—* Klingenberg, my dear fellow, 
whether of reason or not, had been duly hon- || let’s try which of us can first break that 
oured, Mrs. Quimby found leisure to look | large looking-glass by shooting a peach-stone 


round, and resume her colloquy. | 

“| believe, madam, your name is Bentley”, 
—said she to the lofty looking personage di- 
rectly opposite. 

“Tam Mrs. Blake Bentley”—was the re- 
ply—with an imperious stare that was in- 
tended to frown down all further attempts at 
conversation. But Aunt Quimby did not 
comprehend repulsion, and had never been 
silenced in her life—so she proceeded— 

“T remember your husband very well. 
He was a son of old Benny Bentley up Sec- 
ond street, that used to keep the sign of the 
Adam and Eve, but afterwards changed it to 
the Liberty Tree. His wife was a Blake— 





hat it—” 

| «Dear me! what a king !”—interrupte! 
| Mrs. Quimby—*“ and now I look at you agai, 
sir (there, just now, with your head turned to 
‘the light) there’s something in your face that 
| puts me in mind of Jacob Stimbel, our Dutch 
young man that used to live with us and he'p 
to do the work. Mr. Quimby bought him «t 
‘the wharf out of a redemptioner ship. Ile 
frase to serve us three years: but before his 
‘time was up he ran away (as they often d) 
and went to Lancaster, and set up his o!l 
| trade of a carpenter, and built houses, and hid 
‘three or four sons—I think [ heard that one 
‘of them turned out a pretty bad fellow. I can 
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coe Jake Stimbel now, carrying the market- 


1 4 Tad } } j > ¢ wa) , 
basket after me, or scrubbing the pavement. 


Whenever I look at you I think of him—|| 


may be he was some relation of yours, as 
you both came from Germany.” | 
«4 relation of mine, madam”—said the 
Baron. 5 

« There now—there’s Jake Stimbel to the 
jie, He had just that way of stretching up’ 


© jis eyes and drawing down his mouth when 
© he did not know what to say—which was 


E: ysually the case after he staid on erranJs.” 


| Mrs. Quimby—* you are as like him as you 
~ cain look. I am sure I ought to remember 
" Jacob Stimbel, for I had all the trouble of 
" teaching him to do his work, besides learning 
" him to talk American; and as soon as he had 
~ jearnt, he cleared himself off, as I told you, 
and run away from us,” 


an earnest conversation in an under tone ; 
and Mrs. Bentley looked daggers at Aunt 


_ Bentley has such a violent way with her eyes. 


| redemptioners, and were sold out of ships, 


toa lady that sat on the other side, she pro- 


ie 


£4 geod dtes 
Pri ORS 


ieee 


rane 


_ the servants, &c. were dining. Mrs. Cheston 
| vainly did her utmost to prevail on Aunt. 


The Baron contracted his brows, and bit in 
his lips. it 
“Fix your face as you will”—continued | 


The Baron now turned to Matilda Bentley, 
and endeavoured to engage her attention by 


Quimby, who said in a low voice to a lady 
that sat next to her—“* What a pity Mrs. 


She'd be a handsome woman if it was not for 
that.” 

Then resuming her former tone, the im- 
penetrable old lady continued—* Some of 
these Dutch people that came over German 


have made great fortunes”—and then turning 


ceeded to enumerate various wealthy and re- 
spectable German families, whose grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers had been sold out of 
ships. Bromley Cheston perceiving that 
several of the company were wincing under) 
this infliction, proposed a song from one of | 
the yonng officers whom he knew to be an/| 
accomplished vocalist. ‘This song was suc | 





ceeded by several others, and during the} 
siiging the Blake Bentley party gradually 
slipped away from the table. 


' After dinner the company withdrew and| 


dispersed themselves among the trees, while, 


Quimby to go to the house and take a siesta. 
“What for?’—said Mrs. Quimby—* why | 


~ should I go to sleep when J ain’t a bit sleepy. | 
| [never was wider awake in my life. No, no’ 
» —these parties don’t come every day; and. 
| Vl make the most of this now [have had the’ 


= cood luck to be at it. 


But—bless me! now) 


| I think of it—I have not laid eyes on Mr.) 
| Smith these two hours—I hope he is not lost. | 


: When did he leave the table? 


Who saw! 


him go? He’s not used to being in the woods, 
poor man !” 
| The sound of the tambourine now denoted 
the approach of the musicians, and the com- 
| pany adjourned to the dancing ground, which 
| was a wide opening in the woods shaded all 
‘round with fine trees, under which benches 
‘had been placed. For the orchestra a little 
wooden gallery had been erected about eight 
feet from the ground, running round the trunk 
and amid the spreading boughs of an immense 
hickory. 

The dancers had just taken their places for 


|| the first set, when they were startled by the 


shrieks of a woman which seemed to ascend 
from the river-beach below. The gentlemen 
and many of the ladies ran to the edge of the 
bank to ascertain the cause—and Aunt Quim- 
by, looking down among the first, exclaimed 
—* Oh! mercy !—if there isn’t Mr. Smith a 
collaring the Baron, and Miss Matilda a 
screaming for dear life!” 

“The Baron collaring Mr. Smith, you 
mean”—said Myrtilla, approaching the bank. 

“No, no—I meanasI say. Why who'd 
think it was in Mr. Smith to do such a thing! 


||}O! see—only look how he shakes him. 


And now he gives him a kick—only think of 
doing all that toa Baron—but I dare say he 
deserves it. He looks more like Jake Stim- 
bel than ever.” 

Captain Cheston sprung down the bank 
(most of the other gentlemen running after 
him) and immediately reaching the scene of 
action rescued the foreigner, who seemed too 
frightened to oppose any effectual] resistance 
to his assailant. 

“Mr. Smith’—said Captain Cheston— 
“ what is the meaning of this outrage—and 
in the presence of a lady too?” 

“The lady must excuse me”’—replied Mr. 


| Smith—for it is in her behalf I have thus for- 


gotten myself so far as to chastise on the spot 
a contemptible villain. Let us convey Miss 
Bentley up the bank, for she seems greatly 


||agitated, and I will then explain to the gen- 


tlemen the extraordinary scene they have 
just witnessed.” 

“Only hear Mr. Smith, how he’s a talk- 
ing out!”—exclaimed Aunt Quimby—“ and 
there’s the Baron-fellow putting up his coat 
collar and sneaking off round the corner of 
the bank. I’m so glad he’s turned out a 
scamp!” 

Having reached the top of the bank, Ma- 
tilda Bentley, who had nearly fainted, was 
laid on a bench and consigned to the care of 
her mother and sisters. A flood of tears cnme 
to her relief, and while she was indulging in 
them, Mrs. Bentley joined the group who 
were assembled round Mr. Smith and listen- 
ing to his narrative. 

Mr. Smith explained that he knew this 
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soi-disant Baron Von Klingenberg to be an 
impostor and a swindler. ‘lhat he had, some 
years since, under another name, made his 
appearance in Paris, as an American gentle- 
man of German origin, and large fortune ; 
but soon gambled away all his money. ‘That 
he afterwards, under different appellations, 
visited the principal cities of the continent, 
but always left behind the reputation of a 
swindler. That he had seen him last in Lon- 
don, in the capacity of valet to the real Baron 
Von Klingenberg, who, intending a visit to 
the United States, had hired him as being a 
native of America, and familiar with the 
country and its customs. But an unforseen 
circumstance having induced that gentleman 
to relinquish this transatlantic voyage, his 
American valet robbed him of a large sum of 
money and some valuable jewels, stole all the 
letters of introduction which had been ob- 
tained by the real Baron, and with them had 
evidently been enabled to pass himself for his 
master. Tothis explanation, Mr. Smith added, 
that while wandering among the trees on 
the edge of the bank, he had seen the impos- 
tor on the beach below, endeavouring to per- 
suade Miss Bentley to an elopement with him; 
proposing that they should repair immediately 
toa place in the neighbourhood, where the 
rail-road cars stopped on their way to New 
York, and from thence proceed to that city, 
adding,—“ You know there is no overtaking 
a rail-road car, so all pursuit of us will be in 
vain; besides, when once married all will be 
safe, as you are of age and mistress of your 
own fortune.” “ Finding,” continued Mr. 
Smith, “that he was likely to succeed in per- 
suading Miss Bentley to accompany him, | 
could no longer restrain my indignation, 
which prompted me -to rush down the bank 
and adopt summary measures in rescuing the 
young lady from the hands of so infamous a 
scoundrel, whom nothing but my unwilling- 
ness to disturb the company prevented me 
from exposing as soon as I saw him.” 

“ Don’t believe him”—screamed Mrs. Blake 
Bentley—“ Mr. Smith, indeed !—Who is to 
take Ais word ? Who knows what Mr. Smith 
is?” 

“T do”—said a voice from the crowd—and 
there stepped forward a gentleman who had 
arrived in a chaise with a friend about half 
an hour before. * I had the pleasure of know- 
ing him intimately in England, when I was 
minister to the court of St. James’s.” 

“ May be you bought your tins at his shop” 
—said Aunt Quimby. 

The ex-ambassador in a low voice ex- 
changed a few words with Mr. Smith; and 
then taking his hand, presented him as the 
Earl of Huntingford—adding—* The only tin 
he deals in is that produced by his extensive 


Mr. Smith. 


Vo..V 


The whole company was amazed into » 
lence of some moments, after which +... 
/was a general buzz of favourable roy, 
\Captain Cheston shook hands with hy 
‘and all the gentlemen pressed forward ; 
‘more particularly introduced to Lord }j)». 
ingford. he 
|  Dearme”—said Aunt Quimby—« to), 
‘that I should have been so sociable with |,» 
—and a real one too—And to think hiow :. 
‘drank tea at Billy Fairfowl’s in the back py». 
ilour, and ate bread and butter just like ie 
other man—And how he saved Jane, 
picked up Johnny—I suppose [ must » 
'speak to you now Mr. Smith, for [ don’ ky 
how to begin calling you my lord. Ani , 
‘don't seem like the same man, now that yo, 
can look and talk like other people: and (y. 
|cuse me saying so) but even your dress |\, 
| genteeler.” 

“Call me still Mr. Smith, if you choos” 
—replied Lord Huntingford—and turning : 
Captain Cheston he continued—* Under th: 
‘name I have had opportunities of obtain: 
‘much knowledge of your unique and interes. 
ing country :—knowledge that will be use’ 
|to me all the remainder of my life, and that! 
could not so well have acquired in my rea 
character.” 

He then explained, that being tired of trave. 
‘ling in Europe, and having an earnest desir: 
|to see America thoroughly, and more part 
larly to become acquainted with the state « 
| society among the middle classes, (always 
|truest samples of national character) hie he 
on taking his passage in one of the Liver; 
‘packets given his name as Smith, and p. 
on the appearance of a man in very co: 
|mon life, resolving to preserve his incogn: 
jas long as he could. His object being to 
‘serve and to listen, and fearing that if 
jtalked much he might inadvertently betr 
himself, he endeavoured to acquire a ha! 
itaciturnity. As is frequently the case, 
rather overdid his assumed character: « 
was much amused at perceiving himself re: 


‘somewhat below mediocrity, and regarded s 
|poor Mr. Smith. 

|__“ But where is that Baron fellow"—s 

| Mrs. Quimby—*I dare say he has sness 

‘off and taken the rail-road himself, while 
were all busy about Lord Smith.” 

“He has—he has”—sobbed Miss Bent 
'—who in spite of her grief and mortificate 
had joined the group that surrounded the Enz 
‘lish nobleman—* And he has run away Ww" 
my beautiful diamond ring.” 

“ Did he stral it from your finger”—as\* 
Aunt Quimby eagerly—* because if he cs 

ou can send a constable after him.” 

“T shall do no such thing”—replied Ms 
tilda, tartly—then turning to her mother *¥ 





mines in Cornwall.” 
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that had been presented to him by some em-| 


joy, “he never gave me back my gold es-| 


} and so | let him have it—and he said he did 
not happen to have any ring of his own about 


No. 3. 
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eee r 
»y the river side. He took my hand and | 
\esed it, and proposed exchanging rings— | 
ALS 


jim, but he would give me a magnificent one | 
ith, 


° ” 
eror or king. ' : 
«Now I think of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Bent- | 


| ccnce-bottle with the emerald stopper.” 


| «he did not return me the beautiful fan he| 


« Now [ remember,” said Miss Turretville, || 


| 


> took out of my hand the other evening at| 


sey 


| \irs. De Mingle’s. 


And I doubt also if he | 
restored her diamond opera-glass to the Prin- | 


© cess of Saxe Blinkenberg.” | 


“The Princess of Saxe Fiddlestick !” ex-| 


| chimed Aunt Quimby. “ Do you suppose he 
) ever really had any thing to do with such | 


B people, Between ourselves, I thought it was || 


| «lj fudge the whole time he was trying to| 
' make us believe he was hand and glove with | 
> women that had crowns on their heads, and | 
’ men with diamond coats, and kings that shot | 


peach-stones. ‘The more he talked, the more | 


| he looked like Jacob Stimbel—I’m not apt to | 


forget people—so it would be strange if [ did | 


' not remember our Jake, and I never saw a} 


' creater likeness— 
“Well, for my part”’—said Miss Turret- || 


” | 


ville, candidly—* { really did think he had | 


| serfs, and a castle with ramparts, and I did | 


believe in the banditti, and the captain just | 


| like Charles De Moor. And | grieved, as [| 


| often do, that here, in America, we had no} 


such thing.” 


—‘Pity we should!”—remarked Aunt} 





Quimby. 


To be brief—the Bentleys, after what had 
passed, thought it best to order their carriage | 
and return to the city: and on their ride home | 
there was much recrimination between the | 
lady and her eldest daughter; Matilda de-| 
claring that she would never have thought of | 
encouraging the addresses of such an ugly | 
fellow as the Baron, had not her mother first | 
put it into her head. And as to the projected | 
elopement, she felt very certain of being for- | 
given for that as soon as she came out a bar- | 


cness, 


After the departure of the Bentleys, and | 
when the excitement caused by the events| 
immediately preceding it had somewhat sub- | 
sided, it was proposed that the dancing should | 
be resumed, and Lord Huntingford opened. 
the ball with Mrs. Cheston, and proved that | 
ie could dance, and talk, and look extremely | 
well, As soon as she was disengaged, he | 
solicited Myrtilla’s hand for the next set, and | 
“ie smilingly assented to his request. Be- 
‘ore they began, Aunt Quimby took an oppor- | 
‘unity of saying to her—* Well, Myrtilla— 





Mr. Smith. 
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‘after all you are going to exhibit yourself, as 
you call it, with Mr. Smith.” 

| “QO! Aunt Quimby—you must not  re- 
/merober any thing that was said about him 
while he was incog—” 

“ Yes—and now he’s out of cog it’s thought 
| quite an honour to get a word or a look from 
/him. Well—well—whether as poor simple 
|Mr. Smith, or a great lord that owns whole 
tin mines, he’ll always find me exactly the 
same—now I’ve got over the first flurry of 
his being found out.” 

“T have no doubt of that Aunt Quimby,” 
replied Myrtilla,—giving her hand to Lord 
| Huntingford, who just then came up to lead 
iher to the dance. 


The afternoon passed rapidly away, with 
infinite enjoyment to the whole community ; 
‘all of whom seemed to feel relieved by the 
jabsence of the Blake Bentley party. Aunt 
Quimby was very assiduous in volunteering 
to introduce ladies to Lord Smith, as she 
called him, and chaperoned him more than 
lever. 

The Chestons perfectly aware that if Mrs. 
‘Quimby returned to Philadelphia and pro- 
‘ceeded to Baltimore under the escort of Mr. 
‘Smith, she would publish all along the road 
ithat he was a lord, and perhaps convert into 
| annoyance the amusement he seemed to find 
|in her entire want of tact, persuaded her to 
|defer the Baltimore journey and pass a few 
\days with them: promising to provide her 
| with an escort there in the person of an old 
‘gentleman of their neighbourhood, who was 
\going to the south early next week; and 
‘whom they knew to be one of the mildest 
/men in the world, and never incommoded by 
any thing. 

When the fete was over, Lord Huntingford 
returned to the city with his friend, the ex- 
‘minister. At parting, he warmly expressed 
|his delight at having had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Captain Cheston 
and his ladies; and Aunt Quimby exclaimed 
—* It’s all owing to me—if it had not been 
for me you might never have known them— 
I always had the character of bringing good 
luck to people: and so it’s no wonder I’m so 
welcome every where.” 


On Captain Cheston’s next visit to Phila- 
delphia, he gathered that the fictitious Baron 
Von Klingenberg, was really the reprobate 
son of Jacob Stimbel of Lancaster, and had 
been recognized as such by a gentleman from 
that place. That he had many years before 
gone to seek his fortune in Europe, with the 
wreck of some property left him by his fa- 
ther; where (as Lord Huntingford had stated) 
he had been last seen in London in the ca- 
pacity of a valet toa German nobleman, and 
that now he had departed for the west, with 
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== OO 
the design, as was supposed, of gambling his \, haat in Philadelphia, Lord Hu 
way to New Orleans. did not forget to visit occasionally hic on. 
Nothing could exceed the delight of Aunt || acquaintance Mr. William Fainfow | rs : 
Quimby on finding her impression of him so ||always received him as if he was still Ve 
well corroborated. || Smith,) and on leaving the city he present: 
The old lady went to Baltimore: and 2? elegant little souvenir to Mrs, Fairiiy) 
found herself so happy with her dear crony jjand one to each of her daughters, 
Mrs. Bagnell, that she concluded to take up|; At Lord Huntingford’s desire, Mrs. Qy;,, 
her permanent residence with her on the!) by was invited from Baltimore to be pre al 
same terms on which she lived at her son-in-| at his wedding (though the invited compar. 
law Billy Fairfowl's, whose large family of | was small and select) and she did honoyr + 
children had, to say the truth, latterly caused | the occasion by wearing an entirely ney 
her some oe py by their number and 1 gown and cap, telling the cost of them +. 
noise ; particularly as one of the girls was} every person in the room, but declaring ¢)..: 
growing up so like her grandmother as to she did not grudge it in the least; and assy. 
out-talk her. Aunt Quimby’s removal from | ing to herself the entire credit of the mete’ 
Philadelphia to Baltimore was, of course, a} which she averred never would have takes 
sensible relief to the Chestons. place if she had not happened to come p> 
Lord Huntingford (relinquishing the name || the river instead of going down. 
and character of Mr. Smith) devoted two|) The events connected with the pic-nic day 
years to making the tour of the United States,|, had certainly one singular eflect on Avy: 
including a visit to Canada: justly believing | Quimby, who from that time protested tht 
that he could not in less time accomplish his) she always thought of a nobleman wheneyer 
object of becoming well acquainted with the |) she heard the name of Smith. 
country and the people. On his return|! Could all our readers give in their expe. 
through the Atlantic cities, he met with|/rience of the numerous Smiths they myx 
Captain Cheston at Norfolk, where he had have known and heard of, would not many 
Just brought in his ship from a cruize in|) be found who, though bearing that trite ay 
the Pacific. Both gentlemen were glad to pellation, were noblemen of. nature's ows 
renew their acquaintance ; and they travelled ‘making. 
together to Philadelphia, where they found | 


Mrs. Cheston and Myrtilla waiting to meet 


| 
| 
a ict | SABBATH PENCILINGS, 
ord Huntingford became a constant visi- » _ . 
ter at the ciaat al the Chestons. He found | THE SANCTUARY. 
Myrtilla improved in beauty, and he thought|| The deep-toned bell, breaking on the sti! 
in every thing else, and he felt that in all his) Sabbath air, warns that the day of’ rest has 
travels through Europe and America he had|)again intervened between us and the (is 
met with no woman so well calculated to in-|| tracting cares of life. No more the roar o* 
sure his happiness in married life. The sis-|| business and the restraints of labour tax our 
ter of Captain Cheston was too good a repub-| bodily and mental powers. We havea day 
lican to marry a foreigner and a nobleman| to talk with heaven—to forget a sublunary, 
merely on account of his rank and title: but |) passing earth, and lay up mental treasures in 
Lord Huntingford as a man of sense, feeling,| a world where there will be nothing but i- 
and unblemished morality, was one of the | destructible mind—a_ store-house of goa 
best specimens of his class, and after an inti-| deeds, sublime aspirations, breathing, burn- 
mate acquaintance of two months, she con-|/ing thoughts, and “ longings after immor- 
sented to become his countess. They were) tality.” 
married a few days before their departure for|, For purposes so holy and joyful as thes, 
England, where Captain and Mrs. Cheston| the glad Sabbath dawns upon the world ;— 
promised to make them a visit the ensuing} for such purposes the Maker of the ¢ays 
spring. ‘divided them into sevens! No gloom shov!i 
Emily Atwood and Mr. Syrmmington were || cloud the holiday of heaven, no frown sheué 
bridesmaid and groomsman, and were them-|, be on the brow of man; no darkness shou « 
selves united the following month. Miss| shadow the heart or the spirit of man. The 
Turretville made a very advantageous match, | beast of burden only rests ; the bird of song 
and has settled down into a rational woman || carols loudly and blithely; the sound of the 
and a first-rate house-wife. The Miss Bent-|| elements, the ministers of God, is loud an 
ley’s are all single yet; but their mother is|| free; the laboratory of nature works joycus 
married to an Italian singer, who is dissipat- lon. So let the mind soar like the eagle t 
ing her property as fast as he can, and treat- wards the great central sun of perfection and 
ing her ill all the time. happiness !—Free Trader. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ORNAMENTAL CEMETERIES. 


When death invaded the household of the 
> Chaldean Shepherd, and laid her low who had 
long ministered at the altar of his domestic 
affections, his first care was to provide a rest- 
ing place for his dead. We see the aged 
patriarch going forth, with pious sorrow, to 
| select some hallowed spot, not only as the 
) crave of Sarah, but as the family tomb of that 
> (ng line of patriarchs and holy men which 
God had promised in his posterity. For this 
F purpose, the sacred record informs us, Abra- 
Pham purchased a cave ina retired grove, and 
| that subsequently, this became the venerated 
F Machpelah of Jewish history. Thus early, 
> and thus intimately connected with the deep 
F .onsibilities of the human heart, we find the 
‘places and rites of sepulture consecrated 
- Hence these customs cannot be said to be 
) arbitrary or conventional. ‘They have their 
> soundation in the necessities of our social and 
» moral nature, and may be considered the em- 


| bodied expressions of an elementary principle 


ofour being. There is a sentiment in the 
> sepalchral decorations, that finds an echo in 
© every human bosom. ‘The transition from the 
intense activities of life, to the passionless 
silence of death, is too abrupt, except we rear 
> “some monument to impersonate the form of 
he departed,” and still coanect him with this 
© breathing world. These are the memorials 
' which nature dictates, when the burdened 
' spirit is struggling for that perfect language 
"of the affections which was lost in Paradise, 


‘and which can be shadowed forth only in the | 


deep, unwritten poetry of einblems. That 
' language the untutored savage uses as signifi- 
' cantly and beautifully, as he whose moral! cul- 


> ture and endowments raise him to near prox- | 


| imity with the angels. He speaks it, when 
he goes by moonlight and lays his broken 
arrows upon the grave. The Kgyptian speaks 
i, when he rears the pyramid and emblazons 
‘it. The Persian speaks it, when he annually 
wreaths the tomb with garlands of evergreen; 
—and we speak it, when we erect the pale 
marble, plant the willow, or embower the 


grave with the bright and beautiful garniture | 


of the rose and the ivy. 


As communities become more refined, these 
expressive memorials of human frailty and 
human sympathy are assuming a more defi- 
nite character, and the most beautiful and 
elaborate creations of nature and art, are here 
made to minister to the deepest and most hal- 
lowed affections. In our country there is an 
increasing interest in these sepulchral decora- 
tions;—and though we have not yet ceme- 
Fteries that can vie with the solemn and im- 


| Westminster Abbey, we point with generous 
/pride to Mount Auburn, and Mount Hope, and 
|Greenwood,* and a thousand rural grave- 
yards over the land, as evidences of a taste, 
equally chaste and elevated, that is rapidly 
developing among us. 

These improvements have generally been 
regarded with approbation, as evincing syin- 
/pathies, and a spirit of order and beauty, 
sanctioned and guided by the teachings of 
Christian philosophy. However this may be, 
it is true, that they alleviate the sorrows of 
bereavement, by divesting the burial place of 
our friends of unpleasant associations. Go to 
some deserted grave-yard, where wild bram- 
bles, and rank thistles overtop sunken monu- 
ments—where disorder and decay mark it as 
the field of death, and there lay a departed 
relative. When he is lowered into that silent 
recess, take your last look and turn away ;— 
have the sickened heart and lacerated sym- 
pathies then nothing to do with the rude and 
dismantled condition of that dreary abode? 
Turn now to a cemetery in some pleasant 
grove, fitted up and consecrated by such em- 
bellishments as taste and the instinctive im- 
pulses of affection have directed ;—where, in- 
stead of the symbols of the desolate and per- 
ishing, every thing is emblematical of ‘ the 
resurrection and the life,’”—it will not indeed 
roll back the dark tide of affliction, but that 
tide will flow more serenely on imaging on its 
bosom all that is lovely and soothing in the 
scenery. Afflictions thus chastened and sub- 
dued, especially if illumined by the consola- 
tions of Christian hope, have an appropriate 
and elevating influence upon the heart. It 
is then, if ever, the avenues of moral sensi- 
bility are opened to the legitimate impression 
which God's works, in connection with his 
| providences, should give. 

The influence of ornamental cemeteries 
upon our own feelings in prospect of death, is 
soothing and happy. It tends to divest the 
grave of its terrors, and makes us willing to 
ponder that time when we too shall be garn- 
jered up with the dead. There is something 
‘repulsive even in the thought of being buried 
in an unplesant season of the year. "T'was 








* And, in our own immediate neighbourhood, we 
| have the ** Monument Cemetery.” ata distance of about 
one mile and a half from the city, a beautiful ground, 
land, in time, will be an ornament and an honour to 
the city and citizens of Philadelphia. It is well laid 
lout, and does great credit to the taste of the enterpris- 
jing projector, Dr. J. A. Elkinton. 

Also, about five miles from the city, is the far famed 
| Laurel Hill Cemetery,” with its old trees, sighing, as 
/it were, requiems to the dead. Here lies many a 
| Joved one buried, but not forget.” All tastes may be 

suited here. There are hills and vallies, and rocks and 
|rills. Some lie buried in vaults, cut into the hill, or 
| rock, with the door in a perpendicular position ; some 
| lie close down by the margin of the romantic Schuyl- 
kill river, whose waters are forever passing on into 
the great ocean, a fit emblem of mortality passing into 


‘posing architecture of Pere le Chaise, or ileternity.—Ep. Gar. 
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not a sickly fancy, but a sentiment congenial 
with the truest sympathies of our being, that 
led the Poet to say : 


“A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 

And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat; 
Away! I will not think of these— 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently prest, 
Into my narrow place of rest.” 


If these are the feelings that come up as 
the voice of the soul, in view of the season 
when we may die, how much more urgent 
are our desires that the place of our rest may 
be pleasant! We know, indeed, that its 
beauty or its brightness cannot then affect 
us; yet, who does not wish, that 


“Ii around his place of sleep 
The friends he loves should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go.” 


But that— 


“Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Should keep them lingering by his tomb.” 


In such circumstances, with the truths of 
the Bible before us, there is little danger that 
refined infidelity, or sentimental materialism 
will obscure the future, and make death ap- 
pear asa repose amid evergreens—a slumber, 
deepened by the shades and music of the 
groves. 


Were our public cemeteries thus invested 


with attractions, they would be visited more || 


frequently, and the living would there lay to 
heart the impressive lesson which Death 
teaches. It isamid the restless and shifting 
scenes of life, that we are most prone to lose 
sight of our moral relations. It is when the 
grave is forgotten, that the luring power of 
the world is most potent. But death and its 


sombre investments, have a tendency to dispel | 


this magic, and arouse the soul to mcral vi- 
tality. The grave, the shroud, the coffin, and 
the pall, have an eloquence that is understood 


as the voice of God speaking to the spirit.—! 


Aye! who has not heard it as such in the 
deep tones of the tolling bell, that come boom: | 
ing upon the ear, and seem to bear away | 
upon its receding undulations some soul to its | 
spirit home! The intense curiosity with || 
which the track of death is watched, and the 
breathless reserve which its presence ordi- 
narily imposes upon men, is a thrilling com-| 
ment on its sudden and irresistible power 
over the sympathies of the heart. When it 
comes, the interest which it awakens is para-| 
mount to every other. Go with us into some) 
vast assembly, thronged with life, and agi- 
tated by all the varied emotions of our na-. 





: —— = oo 
ture:—let now the Angel of Death ; 
some one, and lay before us a pale inanj; ais 

|| corpse—how in an instant is every pas. 

|| suspended! while the silence of the heed 
mantles down upon the thousands that }; 
breathed so freely. Aye! man was mac; 
ia creature of life—and the same 

\shock now thrills the heart of the race, a: ¢ 

| Adam’s, when it was announced to him th» 

\his transgression had made him subject + 

death, and when, in confirmation of jt, jo oy 

Abel, the first victim, extended ghastly «, 

'|lifeless, Since then, nothing so impress; 

reminds us of our frail and dependent nat 

as that dread transition that starts the in 

tal spirit on its bright career of joy, or its fey. 

ful destiny of suffering. 

Such in their nature and tendency, ar 
feelings inspired by going to the pla 
‘|burial. Let then our cemeteries be so ador 
|that instead of being visited only at the 
|of duty, or of death, they may become desir. 
| ble retreats from the busy and absorb» 
\|scenes of life. There are ‘hours of pep: 
thought, when our feelings spontaneous! 
};mand retirement from the din and turn 
||the world, tosome place consonant with: 
| workings of a spirit wearied with the \ 
| ties of the world—and what place mor 
\genial to that communion which the s 
\then holding with itself, than that w! 
‘deepened by the passionless repose of ! 
idead. There, we are secure from all that 
||turbs melancholy musings, or more eleys' 
|moral reflections. ‘There profaneness is 2: 
| heard, levity is not witnessed. There 
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\\** We learn to cherish thoughts of more ethieria! birtt 
|| And soar above the daily themes of earth.” 

B. W., Je 
Lanesboro’, Mass., 1841. 





Mr. Evrror,—The following piece of pee 
‘try is selected from my album, which I t 
the liberty of sending to you, reqnesting t 
you will give ita place in the “—. 
“o 3 


TO H. M. G. 


| G 
| 
| 


Where is the eye on that face could rest, 
Nor deem it one of earth's loveliest ; 

Thou hast a cheek where each feeling glows 
In a blush that might rival the woodland ros 
Eves like the stars of a summer even, 

And a brow that beareth the seal of heav'n ; 
And a smile whose beauty is half divine, 
Hath its dwelling place on that lip of thine; 
Cold is the heart it could not win, 

For it speaks of the goodness and peace withia 
And be thou happy—the joy and pride 

Of the hearts that cirele thine own fireside; 
Blest be thou in thine own native bower, 
Sheltered and guarded a precious flower; 
No blight to wither—no storm to press 

To earth thy delicate loveliness. 





Satan and Uriel—Woman’s Voice. 





SATAN 


AND 


URIEL. 


BY STOTHARD, 


The subject of this fine picture by Stothard 
is taken from Milton, Satan having resolved , 
to attempt the destruction of our first parents, | 
seeks, in another form, to elude the vigilance | 


of the archangel Uriel: 


“ And now a stripling cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feigned. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play’d, wings he wore 


Of many coloured plume, sprinkled with gold.” | 


In this guise he accosts Uriel, who, de- | 
ceived by his appearance and specious words, 
shows him the earth and points out Paradise, || 
the abode of Adam and Eve. | 

The composition affords a pleasing example 
of graceful fore-shortening in the figure of || 
the arch-enemy of mankind, while the easy, 
dignity of Uriel effectually contrasts, by its); 


calmness of movement and gesture, with the} 
j 


| 
| 


° i | 
active motions of the buoyant cherub. | 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
WOMAN’S VOICE. 

When man is vex’d with toil and care, 

When sorrow loiters round his way ; 
When he is scorned, when friends are rare, 

And when he’s laden with dismay ; 
Fair woman’s charming voice can cheer 
His mind, though it be dull and drear. 


Fond woman’s voice, how sweet, how grand! 
When rais’d aloud in “sacred song ;” 

For then her voice—that voice so bland, 
Revives us as we pass along ; 

And hence, it ever should be tree 

From vileness, and profanity. 


And oh! ’tis sweet—surpassing mild, 
When issued from a mother’s tongue; 

When used to teach her joyous child, 
To act aright, while it is young— 

To venerate, adore, and love 

Almighty God, who dwells above. 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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. ase 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. | was a year and a half old, that her Daren: 
|| hardly hoped to rear her. She was ni... 
( "QO IST. | : : . raw 60 
, TO A FI R E Z ; ito severe fits, which seemed to ra k hop 
Tpon thy hills the dove's low voice is heard, If; . ci Ge aero: 
And jays, and humming birds, flit slowly o'er | frame almost beyond its pow ers of enduran, 
The cedar’s spreading boughs and vines that gird cand life was held by the feeblest tenur 
The maple’s trunk, and clothe thy mossy floor ; | but when a year and a half old, she seem. 
And robins sing within thy shadowy groves, } ll he ds : ae : 
And flow’rets bloom, around thy lonely coves. ito Fa y, the dangerous symptoms subsid 7 
anc at twenty months old she was pert: 
I love to gaze on thee at eventide, ly weil. Pee 
When thou dost overshade the verdant hills ; | 3 
And grassy meads, that are outsteeteli'd be-ide . Then er mental powers, hitherto stip, 
me... wealthy _ is Near ages _ in their growth, rapidly developed themsel,, 
Then evening gales bestir each leafy spray : % nd a" es oe 
And seem to mourn for the departing day. and during the four months of healt) Which 
she enjoyed, she appears (making due a}|oy. 
And when old Autumn, stills the bird and bee, ance for a fond mother’s account) to hy», 
And variegates thy beautiful attire ; eee _: ‘ : / i 
cnet may eyes towagl thee, and | ase displayed a considerable degree of jnte!). 
A semblance of the good, and aged sire, gence. 
Who is admired, and love’d by ev'ry one, B sudde ; e Sa } 
Although his youthful floridness is gone. ; ut sudd nly she sicken d again; her dis 
ease raged with great violence during §, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 1341. = IT fy 
weeks, when her eyes and ears were 
ae flamed, suppurated, and their contents wor 
discharged. ugh sicht : arine 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. | arged. But though sight and: hearing 
were gone forever, the poor child’s suffrin.. 
The last annual report of the Perkins In-|) were not ended; the fever raged doris 
stitution for the blind contains a full account, |) seven weeks; “ for five months she was kes: 
which has been prepared by the director, Dr.|/in bed, in a darkened room; it wasa ye: 
Howe, of that most remarkable being, Laura}| before she could walk unsupporte!, and: 
Bridgman, a girl who is wholly deaf, dumb,|/years before she could sit up all day.” 
and blind, almost, if not quite destitute of the |) was now observed that her sense of sme! wx: 
power of smell, and has but a very faint and jalmost entirely destroyed, and consequent 
imperfect sense of taste. Of course, the only 1 that her taste was much blunted. 
remaining organ of communication between It was not until four years of age that the 
her mind and the world is the sense of touch, |) poor child’s bodily health seemed restore’, 
of which so little use is commonly made in||and she was able to enter upon her appren- 








the acquisition of knowledge. Her story is||ticeship of life and the world. 

full of instruction and pathos—Common|| But whata situation washers! The dark. 

School Journal. \|ness and silence of the tomb were aroun! 
Laura Bridgman has become extensively ||her; no mother’s smile called forth her an- 


known. Human sympathies are always rea-||swering smile—no father’s voice taught her 


dy to be poured out in proportion to the || to imitate his sounds—to her, brothers an? 
amount of human poems. i hey privation sisters were but forms of matter which re- 
of any one sense is supposed to be a dreadful) sisted her touch, but which differed not trom 
pace. Pong and calls a oles for our sympathy) the furniture of the house, save in warm) 
with the sufferer; but when a human being || and in power of locomotion ; and not even in 
is known to be deaf, dumb, blind, without) these respects from the dog and cat. 
smell, and with imperfect taste, that being] But the immortal spirit which had been 
excites the tender compassion of all who jimplanted within her could not die, nor | 
2 and a0 an cm ~— 7 maimed nor mutilated ; and a. most | 
to those who reflect as well as feel. en || its avenues of communication with the wor! 
the supposed sufferer is a child—a girl—and || were cut off, it began to manifest itself throug’ 
of pleasing appearance, the sympathy and the |the others. As soon as she could walk si 
interest are naturally eee ssa , | began to explore the room and then the house; 
Such is the case with our beloved pupil,| she became familiar with the form, density, 
Laura Bridgman; and so general is the in-|| weight and heat of every article she cou! 
terest which she has excited, and so numer-|ilay her hands upon. She followed her in 
ous are the inquiries concerning her, that I)/ther, and felt of her hands and arms, as s\i° 
have thought it would be showing proper re-|| was occupied about the house, and her dis 
spect to the public of this section of the coun-|| position to imitate led her to repeat every 
try to publish a short history of her case. i|thing. She even learned to sew a little ani 
She was born in Hanover, New Hamp- to knit. 
shire, on the 21st of December, 1829. She!} Her affections, too, began to expand, an! 
is described as having been a very pretty and | seemed to be lavished upon the members 0! 
sprightly infant, with bright blue eyes, She|)her family with peculiar force. 
was, however, so puny and feeble, until] she|! But the means of communication with het 


| 
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were very limited ; she could only be told to 
oo toa place by being pushed or to come to 
one by assign of drawing her. Patting her 
sontly on the head signified approbation. 

© She showed every disposition to learn, and 
manifestly began to use a natural language 
of her own; she had asign to express her 
ijea of cach member of the family, as draw- 
in her fingers down each side of her face, 
to allude to the whiskers of one; twirling 
her hand around, in imitation of the mo- 
tion of a spinning wheel, for another, and so 
on. But although she received all the aid 
that a kind mother could bestow, she soon 
began to give proof of the importance of !an- 
ouage to the development of human charac- 
ter. By the time Laura was seven years old 
the moral effects of her privation began to 
appear. There was nothing to control her 
will but the absolute power of another, and 
humanity revolts at this. She had already 
herun to disregard all but the sterner nature 
of her father, and it was evident that as the 
propensities should increase with her physi- 
cal growth, so would the difficulty of restrain- 
ing them increase. 


The parents were easily induced to con-|| 


sent to her coming to Boston, and on the 4th 
of October, 1837, they brought her to the In- 
stitution. 

For a while she was much bewildered ; 
and after waiting about two weeks, until she 
became acquainted with the new locality, and 
omewhat familiar with the inmates, the at- 
tempt was made to give her a knowledge of 
arbitrary signs, by which she could inter- 
change thoughts with others. 

There was one of two ways to be adopted ; 
either to go on to build up a language of 
sivns on the basis of the natural language 
which she had already commenced herself, 
or to teach her the purely arbitrary language 
in common use; that is, to give hera sign 
for every individual thing, or to give her a 
knowledge of letters, by a combination of 
which she might express her idea of exist- 
ence, and the mode and condition of exist- 
ence of any thing. The former would have 
been easy but very ineffectual; the latter 
seemed very difficult, but if accomplished 
very effectual ; I determined to try the latter. 


The first experiments were made by tak-|, 


ing articles in common use, such as knives, 
forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon 
them labels with their names printed in raised 
letters. These she felt very carefully, and 
soon of course distinguished that the crooked 
lines spoon differed as much from the crooked 
lines key as the spoon differed from the key 
in form, ’ 

Then small detached labels, with the same 
words printed upon them, were put into her 
hands ; and she soon observed that they were 





Laura Bridgman. 
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similar to the ones pasted on the articles. She 
showed her perception of this similarity by 
laying the label key upon the key, and label 
spoon upon the spoon. She was encouraged 
here by the natural sign of approbation, pat- 
ting on the head. 

The same process was then repeated with 
all the articles which she could handle ; and 
she very easily learned to place tie proper 
labels upon them. It was evident, however, 
that the only intellectual exercise was that 
of imitation and memory. She recollected 
that the label book was placed upon a_ book, 
and she repeated the process, first from imi- 
tation, next from memory, with only the mo- 
tive of love of appropation, but apparently 
without the intellectual perception of any re- 
lation between the things. 

After a while, instead of labels, the indi- 
vidual letters were given to her on detached 
bits of paper; they were arranged side by 
side, so as to spell book, key, &c., when they 
were mixed up in a heap, and a sign was 
made for her to arrange them herself so as 
to express the words book, key, &c., and she 
did so. 

Hitherto the process had been mechanical, 
and the success about as great as teaching a 
very knowing dog a variety of tricks. The 
poor child had sat in ‘mute amazement, and 


/patiently imitated every thing her teacher 


did; bet now the truth began to flash upon 
her—her intellect began to work—she per- 
ceived that there was a way by which she 
could herself make upa sign of any thing 
that was in her own mind, and show it to 
another mind ; and at once her countenance 
lighted up with a human expression; it was 
no longer a dog or parrot, it was an immortal 
spirit eagerly seizing upon a new link of 
union with other spirits! [I could almost fix 
upon the moment when this truth dawned 
upon her mind, and spread its light upon her 
countenance; I saw that the great obstacle 
was overcome, and that henceforward noth- 
ing but patient and persevering but plain and 
straightforward efforts were to be used. 

The result, thus far, is quickly related and 
easily conceived ; but not so was the process; 
for many weeks of apparently unprofitable la- 
bour was passed before it was effected. 

When it was said above that a sign was 
made, it was intended to say that the action 
was performed by her teacher, she feeling of 
his hands and then imitating the motion. 

The next step was to procure a set of metal 
types, with the different letters of the alpha- 
bet cast upon their ends; also a board in 
which were square holes, into which holes 
she could set the types, so that the letters on 
the ends could alone be above the surface. 

Then on any article being handed to her, 


for instance, a pencil, or a watch, she would 
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ote the cuneate Settee eer arrange 
them on her board, and read them with appar- 
ent pleasure. 

She was exercised for several weeks in this 
way, until her vocabulary became extensive ; 
and then the important step was taken of 
teaching her how to represent the different 
letters by the position of her fingers, instead , 
of the cumbrous apparatus of the board and 
types. She accomplished this speedily and 
easily, for her intellect had begun to work 
in ald of her teacher, and her progress was) 
rapid. | 

The whole of the succeeding year was. 
passed in gratifying her eager inquiries for’ 
the name of every object which she could’ 
possibly handle—in exercising her in the use’ 
of her manual alphabet—in extending in every 
possible way her knowledge of the physical 
relations of things, and in proper care of her | 
health. 

At the end of the year a report of her case | 
was made, from which the following is an 
extract. 

“It has been ascertained beyond the possi- | 
bility of doubt that she cannot see a ray of | 
light, capnot hear the least sound, and never | 
exercises her sense of smell if she has any. | 
Thus her mind dwells in darkness and still- 
ness as profound as that of a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet 
sounds and pleasant odors, she has no con- 
ception; nevertheless, she seems as happy 
and playful as a bird or a lamb; and the 
employment of her intellectual faculties, or 
the acquirement of a new idea, gives her 
a vivid pleasure, which is plainly marked in| 
her expressive features. She never seems 
to repine, but has all the buoyancy and gay-| 
ety of childhood. She is fond of fun and 
frolic, and when playing with the rest of the 
children, her shrill laugh sounds loudest of | 
the group. | 

“When left alone, she seems very happy 
if she has her knitting, or sewing, and will 
busy herself fur hours ; if she has no occupa- 
tion, she evidently amuses herself by imagi- 
nary dialogues, or by recalling past impres- | 
sions; she counts with her fingers or spells’ 
out names of things which she has recently | 
learned in the manual alphabet of the deaf. 
mutes. In this lonely self-communion she 
seems to reason, reflect, and argue; if she 
spells a word wrong with the fingers of her 
right hand, she instantly strikes it with her 
left, as her teacher does, in sign of disappro- 
bation; if right, then she pats herself on the 
head and looks pleased. She sometimes pur- 
posely spells a word wrong with the left hand, 
looks roguish for a moment and laughs, and 
then with the right hand strikes the left, as, 
if to correct it. 

“ During the year she has attained great | 


Vor. V. 





dexterity in en use of the manual al phahes 
of the deaf mutes; and she spells oy: ; 


| words and sentences which she knows, s); 


and so deftly that only those accustomed .. 
this language can follow with the eye 
rapid motions of her fingers, 

* But wonderful as is the rapidity 
which she writes her thoughts upon the 
still more so is the ease and accuracy y > 
which she reads the words thus written 
another grasping their hands in hers, an: 
lowing every movement of their fingers, 
letter after letter conveys their meaning 
her mind. It is in this way that she conyers 
with her blind playmates; and nothing es, 
more forcibly show the power of mind in /; 
ing matter to its purpose, than a meeting | 
tween them. For if great talent and sk 
necessary for two pantomimes to paint 
thoughts and feelings by the movements 


| the body and the expression of the co 


nance, how much greater the diffic culty 
darkness shrouds them both, and one of th 
can hear no sound! 

“ When Laura is walking through a px 
sage way with her hands spread betore jor, 
she knows instantly every one she meets, »: 
passes them with a sign of recognition 
if it be a girl of her own age, and espec 
if one of her favourites, there is instantly 
bright smile of recognition, and a twining of 
arms, a grasping of hands, and a switt t 
graphing upon the tiny fingers whose rap 
evolutions convey the thoughts and feeling 
from the outposts of one mind to those of the 
other. There are questions and answers, ex- 
changes of joy or sorrow, there are kissiny 
and partings, just as between little childr 
with all their senses.” 


THE BRIDE. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I know of no sight more charming «1 
touching than that of a young and ti 
bride, in her robes of virgin white, led 
trembling to the altar. When I thus beh 
a lovely girl in the tenderness of her years, 
forsaking the house of her father, and | 
of her childhood—and, with the implicit con 
fidence and the self-abandonment, which be- 
long to women, giving up all the world tr 
the man of her choice ; when I hear her, 
the good old language of the ritual, yield 
herself to him “ fur better, for worse, for r 
er, for poorer, in sickness and in healt, * 
love, honour and obey, till death us do pat 
—it brings to mind the beautiful and affect 
devotion of Ruth: “ Whither thou goes 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodze: 


thy people shall be my people, and thy Go. 





my God.” 
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i THE FATAL RESTORATION. 


The ship was ready to start; the unfurled 
ails, filled by the gentle breeze, seemed to 
" yrge our departure, and to chide the tardy 
operations of the mariners ; indeed, every 
thing appeared to combine in the promise of 
a pleasant and prosperous voyage. Having 
no friends to bewail my departure, and no 
kindred ties to bind me to England, which | 
had merely visited on business, I had been 
"early in readiness at the vessel, and had lei- 
| gyre to survey the various groups around me: 
but my attention was chiefly arrested by an 
interesting couple, whose destinies were, by 
- the wonderful links of fate, to become closely 
connected with mine. These were a young 
- and beautiful female, with a fair infant in her 
arms, and a handsome and manly looking 
- sailor, evidently her husband. Their hands 
were locked together in silent agony, and as 
the bitter tears coursed down her lovely 
cheeks, she pressed the unconscious babe 
closer to her throbbing bosom. Oh! how 
touching is the sight of “beauty in tears !” 

Though utterly unacquainted with them, my 

sympathies were strong#y engaged in their 

behalf; and 1 strained my ears to catch their 
parting words. 

“Pear Lavinia,” said he, with a powerful 
struggle at firmness, and hastily brushing 
away a tell-tale tear, “I must now go; the 
boat is waiting. Nay, dearest, do not weep 

- and cling to me thus: I shal] soon return, and 
our happiness shall then be without alloy or 
interruption.” 

“ Alas! dear Horace,” sobbed she, with 
emotion, “I have fearful forebodings; and 
should they prove unfounded, still it will be 
such a long, long while before we shall meet 
again.” 

The husband was completely unmanned, 
and lavishing tears and kisseson his wife and 
child, with a faintly whispered “adieu,” he 
tore himself from her effectionate embrace, 

_ and in a few moments was on board the ship. 
_ The anchor was weighed, and the gallant 
' ship moved proudly o’er the smooth water. 
He turned his ardent gaze to the land which 
_ contained all that was dear to him, till it was 
' completely out of sight; and when nothing 
_ but the sky and water were visible, he rushed 
in agony to his birth. 

We had a delightful wind, and most plea- 
sant weather; but for several days I saw 
little of my afflicted fellow-passenger. As 
the violence of his grief, however, abated, he 
F gradually became more communicative ; and 
ina short time we were very intimate. [ 
cannot tell what there was so peculiarly at- 
tractive about me, that he preferred my com- 
pany to that of all others. Certainly, how- 
ever, it was no resemblance in our charac- 
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ters, for no two persons could be much more 
dissimilar. He was young, ardent, and en- 
thusiastic, and had a spirit formed for daring 
and nobledeeds. I, whom he thus honoured 
with his confidence and esteem, was, on the 
other hand, dull and unimaginative; though 
I possessed a feeling heart, and was always 
anxious to relieve distress whenever and 
wherever I found it, I had not one whit of 
romance in my composition. In one word, I 
was a bachelor. The chemical affinity, so to 
speak, which bound together such heteroge- 
nous bodies, is one of the mysteries of nature; 
but so it was, and we became bosom compan- 
ions. I learned that his name was Manville, 
and that he had been married little more than 
a year to the Jovely creature I had seen. He 
described to me in terms of glowing affec- 
tion, his native village, and the cottage 
which contained his family, consisting solely 
of his loved wite, his child, and his widowed 
mother. 
| We had been out at sea several weeks, 
and had nearly reached our destination, filled 
with the most joyous expectations, when the 
weather suddenly changed, and the sweet 
smiles of the heavens were turned to threaten- 
‘ing frowns. From the foreboding looks of 
the seamen, and the hurried orders of the cap- 
\tain, we were all filled with apprehension ; 
and terror and dismay sat on the counte- 
|nances of those, who, but a short time before 
‘had enjoyed the most eager anticipations. 
The storm raged still more fiercely, and the 
ship was tossed about at the mercy of the 
winds, and without control. The wretched 
‘crew gave up their efforts in despair, and 
each one thought only how he might secure 
himself. At length a terrible shock, which 
‘shivered our ship to atoms, showed that she 
had struck upon a rock. I was fortunate 
‘enough to be thrown upon the rock, but had 
barely time to grasp a timber, when the sur- 
‘ges launched me forth again on the broad 
‘ocean, with no other support than the fragile 
‘beam I had so pravidentially been enabled to 
obtain. On looking around in search of my 
friend, nothing presented itself to my view 
‘but fragments of the wreck scattered in every 
direction, and though I strained my sight to 
the utmost, the envious waves prevented my 
obtaining even a last view of my companion. 
For several hours I was rolled about, strug- 
gling to maintain my support, until I was al- 
most exhausted. How dreadful were my 
feelings, when I considered that the plank to 
which I so convulsively clung, was the only 
stay between meand a watery grave, and that © 
I was fast losing my power to keep that, as 
my limbs were already sore and powerless 
from over-exertion. 

A sickness came over me, and I was on the 








point of resigning myself in despair to my 
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fate, when ? saw a mils ata a distance. - Over-| 
joyed at this prospect of assistance, my sink-| 
ing energies immediately revived, and | ex- 
erted all my activity in urging myself towards | 
it. After half an hour of painful exertion and | 
suspense, | was delighted to find that I was 
perceived, and that they were endeavouring | 
to relieve me from my perilous situation. As 
soon as I was taken on board, ] swooned away, 
and when I recovered I was lying on a bed, 
unable to move. The ship proved to be an 
American, bound for England, and on my 
eager enquiries, | was informed that no other 
person had been picked up but me. Poor 
Horace Manville! he then was too certainly 
gone—cut off in al! his youthful expectations, 
to be the food of fishes. 

The storm still continued to rage, though 
with far less fury for several days; and after 
a tedious voyage, | was again set on the land 
I had last left. My first care after arrival, 
was to visit the residence of my friend, in 
order to communicate the sad intelligence of | 
his death to his relatives as gently as possi- 
ble. 

The village was beautifully situated onthe 
sea coast of England, and from the direction | 
I had received trom my friend, I easily found | 
the place, but when I reached the door of his) 
humble cotiage, it was some time before [| 
could summon courage to knock. On enter- 
ing, I discovered an old Jady, whom I instinct- | 
ively recognised to be the mother. She was) 
engaged in practicing the tottering steps of 
her laughing grandchild—happy innocent— 
how little conscious of his father’s fate. Not-| 
withstanding that [ broke the tale of sorrow | 
as gradually as my skill allowed, she was} 
powerfully affected, and her screams soon | 
brought in the wife, the same blooming be- 
ing I have before attempted to describe. | 
There ensued a scene of lamentation pain- | 
fully afflicting to my feelings, and which, | 
hope, I may never witness again. I blamed | 
myself for undertaking such an unpleasant | 
task. How much better would it have been, | 
to let them enjoy the “bliss of ignorance,” | 
(at least for the short time before the mourn- 
tul tidings became known,) than to become 
the instrument of inflicting so much misery 
on that deserving family. 

I frequently visited them, endeavouring to 
afford all the consolation in my power, and 
though for a long time, their anguish ap- 
peared unabated, time, that great physician 
of our woes, gradually reconciled them to 
their lot. So great appeared their gratitude 





to me for my poor efforts, that when I pro- 
posed becoming a boarder with them for a 
short time, it was with difficulty that I could 
prevail upon them to receive any compensa- 
tion. 

Time flew swiftly on, and nearly two years 
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had and eke rapid course since the unt» 
ly fate of my friend. From being a ten... 
rary boarder, | had now become a Perinat 
member of the family, and a stranger ; 
world, as I had been tor so many years, sa 
too dearly, the comforts of domestic | life, 
think of soon resigning them. Here they. 
the bosom of this contented and amiable 4 
ly, had my restless spirit found a home. My 
interest in the modest, pensive Lavinia, 3 
her charming little boy, increased with jy 
intimacy, and I felt grieved that all my of 
at placing the family in that indopendens 
they so well deserved, should be refused 
represented to them my own abundance— 
showed them that I had more indeed thay | 
should ever use myself, and that the best yse 
to which I could possibly apply it would pe 
enriching them,—that their son deserved , 
better education than their limited meas 
would possibly allow him—in short [ ysed 
every argument, but to no purpose: t they s: 
firmly, though geutly, rejected all my proifer 


e 


rs 


| assistance, ‘declaring themselves under t 


| great obligations already, ever to be able | 
pay me. Failing in every attempt of ti 
kind, asa last resort, | gradually formed 9 
resolution, which I doubt not my readers w)| 
have anticipated, namely, of offering myself, 
as well as my fortune, for the acceptance | 
the still young and beautiful widow. An oe. 
casion soon presented itself, and I took tie 
opportunity of making a formal propo-al, 
peating my desire of seeing her in easier cir- 
cumstances, and again urging the necessity 
of affording her son the advantages of a good 
education. This argument had considerable 
weight as I soon discovered. I concluded by 
entreating her not to refuse an offer which 
was prompted by the most sincere esteem. 
Her hand was in mine, and I watched her 
earnestly fora reply. A blush rose to her 
cheek, and a tear trembled in her dark brig! 
eye, as she answered with a smile, express 
ing her gratiude to me, and her entire wil 
lingness, if it met with the approbation of of 
Mrs. Manville—* for I feel that this is dve 
to him’’—said she. Lacknowledged the pro 
priety of this course, and immediately s~ 
licited her consent, which was joyfully given. 
The day was fixed, and though, as I have b~ 
fore observed, by no means romantic, | must 
confess that I felt a thrill of pleasure when | 
claimed the gentle Lavinia as my bride. My 
wife was the kindest of creatures, always 
striving to render me happy. If any human 
being had cause to be grateful to Heaver, 
that being was myself. We were cle? 
with the lively and artless prattle of the ac 
tive little Horace ; (he inherited his unfortu- 
nate father’s name,) and my affection in ts 
interesting child daily increased. A clou', 





however, for a while obscured our happiness 
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a sane, 
happy for me if it had been the only one! 
orepared by destiny. Mrs. Manville was at- 


od by a sudden illness, and notwithstand- | 


tack 


breathed her last. A natural and sincere 
q tear flowed at the remembrance of her uniform 
;indness and gratitude towards me. 


| have hinted that a greater calamity was 


' «store for me, and now comes a dark chap- 
ter in my life, to which I cannot at this late 
neriod look back, without mingled feelings 
which I should in vain attempt to describe. 
Sitting with my wife one evening shortly 
| afer the funeral, “* wrapped in melancholy 
thought,” we were startled by a loud impa- 
tint knock at the door. 
' yer this unusual summons, the door was 
thrown open, and a sight burst upon my 


_ gstonished view, which caused me to start) 


' back in terror. Overcome with fear, I at first 
> thought I beheld a ghost—but no, it was the 


| true person of my old friend—the husband of |! 


my wife, Horace Manville, that pale and de- 
iected stood before me. Scarcely had I time 
' tocollect my scattered senses and look around 


' me, when he rushed past me with a shriek, || 


© and when I looked, the husband and wife lay 

' clasped in each others arms upon the floor— 
| they were both dead. 

* * * * * 

Ten years have now elapsed since that 

' fatal day, but the remembrance of every par- 
| ucular is impressed as clearly and indellibly, 
as though it had just occurred. The history 
of my friend during the two years of his ab- 
‘sence, must ever remain a mystery. Most 
provably he succeeded in gaining a piece of 
the wreck, and was landed upon an island 
' where he was detained in involuntary exile, 
| until chance or rather Providence afforded a 
'succour. J have returned to my native land, 
» America, and retired from public commotion. 
Fl atleast live in tranquil contentment with 
' but one tie to bind me to this world—the or- 
phan Horace, who has now grown into a fine 
_lad. Being without friends or connexions, 
_ toy Whole attention is occupied in attending 
; to the education of my precious charge. Oh! 
may he never experience misfortune similar 
| to his wretched father. 


The first enquiry of a woman after mar- | 
) Tage should be—* how shall I continue the}! 


love [have inspired ; how shall I preserve 
the heart Ihave won?” Gentle lady at the 
present moment your husband thinks you the 
gentlest, the loveliest of beings. Destroy 
Hotthe illusion—be lovely still—be gentle 


Sul 


Envy not the appearance of happiness in 
any man, for thou knowest not his secret 


Before I could an-|) 
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grief, 
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From the New York American. 
OLD AGE. 


The years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no 


~ yall the efforts of medical skill, shortly | pleasure.”"—Eccues. xu, 1. 


Years are coming hither 
When this heart so gay, 
Much I fear will wither! 
Youth’s away—away. 
Men are brothers—brothers ! 
Oh! [ tremble then, 
Lest I grow as others 
Of my fellow-men. 


Those of whims and wrinkles, 
Once were blithe as 1; 

Heads that frost besprinkles, 
Once looked bonnily ; 

And where winter lingers 
Upon the old man’s curls, 
Have played the taper tingers 

Of well-beloved girls. 


Oh, must the years come on me 
When these are no delight! 
Must frostwork fall upon me, 
And deadliness and blight ; 
This heart that loves the summer, 
Be chilly as the cold, 
And [ be dim? and dumber 
Than the mummies of the Old? 


And am I surely growing 
In soul and senses sealed, 
Like him who, all unknowing, 
Is frozen and congealed ? 
I know it—ah, I know it; 
Of all the world ’tis true, 
And all the fibres of the poet 
Must break or toughen too, 


Thank Gop with all my spirit 
For my only, only cheer, 
Since I learnt that I inherit 
A destiny so drear. 
But now [ care not for it, 
And welcome is the grave; 
O! why should I abhor it, 
Since only it can save ! 


I’ve seen a worm that weaveth 
His shroud as with delight; 
Then sleeps, as who believeth, 
He only bids good night. 
Then up again he springeth, 
A wing’d and elfin form; 
Away, away he wingeth, 
An angel from a worm! 


Wise worm! and I his brother 
Will learn from him to live! 
A lesson that no other 
So beautiful, can give. 
Oh ! weave in life thy swathing, 
And then in Currst repose ! 
Who maketh life a plaything 
Is born to many woes. 
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FRONT VIEW 


Among the improvements now in progress|! pewed churches are held by members of this 
in this city, not the least conspicuous is the |sect in all the northern and eastern con‘. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, called Trinity, )|ences, as well as by the Wesleyan Meth. 


on Eighth street, a short distance north’ 


of Race street, a spot recently occupied by) 


a number of small frame dwellings, work-| 
shops, &c. The site is immediately south! 
of the burial-ground of the German Lu-) 


theran Church, and backs on the rear of || 


‘ists of England. The new arrangement w)), 


it is thought, be productive of much cop. 
venience and comfort, especially to parents, 


‘who will be enabled to be seated with ther 


families under their immediate charge. 
The Lecture Room is now finished, and 


the very handsome private dwellings lately || was opened for divine worship, on the 224 o! 
erected on Franklin street. he church will || August, on which occasion an eloquent ay! 


be built ina neat and commodious manner, | 
and will prove an important ornament to the! 
neighbourhood. It will be 64 feet front, 
by 85 feet in depth. The style is Grecian, 
with two heavy columns in front, and corres- 
ponding ante. The basement is elevated, 
twenty-seven inches above the curb stone, 
and is nine feet four inches in height, and 
divided into rooms for classes, Jectures, and, 
schools. 


The entrance to the Church floor 
will be from the vestibule of the basement, by 
two large stairways in the centre, and two less- 
er ones at each extremity under the flight lead-' 
ing to the gallery. The interior will be fin-. 
ished in a neat and chaste manner, and with- 
out unnecessary ornament. The pulpit will) 
be enriched by two Grecian Ionic columns) 
and ante, and the galleries will be trussed so, 
as to require but one small cast iron column) 
each, thus affording an almost unobstructed| 
view, and being at the same time perfectly, 
secure. In all respects, therefore, it is be- 
lieved that this edifice will rival in neatness. 
and beauty the most handsome house of wor- 
ship in our city. 

Unlike other Methodist Episcopal churches | 
here, Trinity Church will be furnished with! 
pews. This is an innovation on the usages | 
of the Methodists ot Philadelphia, although’ 


i|have been, but for the inclemency of the wes. 


| 





‘impressive discourse was delivered by tly 
‘pastor in charge, to a very respectable con- 


gregation—not so large, however, as it wou! 


ther. The room is handsomely furnished 
with settees, instead of the ordinary uncon- 
fortable benches, and families are permitted 


‘to sit together, an arrangement different from 


that in other Methodist Churches. The Lee- 
ture Room is elevated nearly two feet above 
the street pavement, and, having the advan- 
tage of an open lot on the north, will doubt- 
less be found an airy and comfortable place of 
worship. The work on the main building is 
proceeding rapidly, and will be completed, it 
is expected, in the course of the fall. 

The new society is recvilarly attached to 
the Philadelphia Conference, and in all re- 
spects will be governed by the discipline 0! 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. 
J. Kennaday, a gentleman of superior talents, 
and distinguished not less for unaffected piety 
than for eminent ability as a pulpit orator, 
is now the pastor. 

The stock is divided into shares of $1 
each, bearing an interest of 6 per cent. per 
annum from the first of January next, and 
redeemable in five years, or sooner, at the 
pleasure of the Board of ‘I'rustees. 
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pEATH IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
A FACT. 


Ti ing-a-ling-ling-ling !—went the little bell 
the teacher's desk of a village-school 
oe morning, When the studies of the earlier 
nart of the day were about half completed. 


i: was well understood that this was a com-|| 


ind for silence and attention; and when) 
soso had been obtained, the master spoke. 
d was a low thick-set man, and his name 

as Lugere. 

Bove, * said he, “I have had a complaint | 
ent ered, that last night some of you were! 
eealing fruit from Mr. Nichol’s garden. Ii} 
ray I know the thief. Tim Barker, 

’ up here, sir.’ 

The one to whom he spoke came forward. 
He was a slight, fair-looking boy, of about 
‘orteen; and his face had a “laughing, good | 

joured expression, which even the charge || 
now , preferred against him, and the stern tone || 

i threatening ‘look of the teacher, had not | 
estirely dissipated, The countenance of the | 
by, _ however, was too unearthly fair for’! 


jealth; it had, notwithstanding its fleshy, || school had their eyes directed at him. 


¢ afl look, a singular cast, as if some in- 
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ie 

; his lip 
quivered, but he did not speak. 

| “And pray, sir,’ * continued Lugare, as the 
outward signs of wrath disappeare ‘d from his 
features, “ what were you about the garden 
for? Perhaps you only received the plunder, 
‘and had an accomplice todo the more danger- 
ous part of the job!” 

“I went that way because it ison my road 
home. I was there again afterwards to meet 
an acquaintance ; and—and— But I did not 
|| go into the garden, nor take anything away 

‘from it. I would not steal—hardly to save 
|myself from starving.” 
| “You had better have stuck to that last 
jevening. You were seen, Tim Bark r, to 
||come from under Mr. Nichol’s garden-fence, 
Ja little after nine o'clock, with a bag fu y of 
'|something or other, over your shoulders. The 
| bag had the appearance of being filled with 
fruit, and this morning the me elon-beds are 
| found to have been comple tely cleared. Now, 
sir, what was there in that bag ?” 
| Like fire itself glowed the face of the de- 
tected lad. He spoke not a word. All the 
The 
| perspiration ran down his white forehead like 


| The youngster’s face paled a little 
| 


] 


| 


ward disease, and that a fearful one, were || rain-drops. 


ed within. As the stripling stood before | 


st place of judgment, that place, so often | 
>the scene of heartless and coarse bru- || 
ulity, of timid innocence confused, help- | 


childhood outraged, and gentle feclings | 

—Lugare looked at him with a frow n, | 
sich plainly told that he felt in no very| 
neasant mood. Happily, a worthier and || 
nore philosophical system is proving to men 
that schools can be better governed, than by 
ashes, and tears, and sighs. We are wax- 
ztoward that consummation when one of 
the old-fashioned school-masters, with 


upon asa scorned memento of an ignorant, 


. and exploded doctrine. May propitious || 


gues speed that day ! 
“Were you by Mr. Nichol’s 
” " said Lugare. 
es, sir,” said the boy, “I was. 
' Well, sir, I'm glad to find you so ready | 
ur confession. And you thought you 


” 


doa little robbing, and enjoy yourself | 


nanner you ought to be ashamed to own, 
ut being pnnished, did you!” 
os have not been robbing,” replied the boy, |, 
ueay. His face was suffused, whether || 
ia resentment or fright, it was difficult to! 
. “And I didn’t do anything last night, | 
tat I'm ashamed to own.” 
naNo impudence !” exclaimed the teacher, | 
Sonately, as he 
wan; “ give me none of your sharp speeches, | 
. thrash you till you beg like a dog.” 


his | 
yhide, his birch-rod, and his many ingeni- || 
nethods of child torture, will be gazed || 


garden fence 


| “Speak, sir!” exclaimed Lugare, with a 
loud strike of his rattan on the desk. 

The boy looked as though he would faint. 
‘But the unmerciful teacher, confident of hav- 
ing brought to light a criminal, and exulting 
‘in the idea of the severe chastisement he 
‘should now be justified in inflicting, kept 
working himself up to a still creater and 
| greater degree of passion. In the meantime, 
the child seemed hardly to know what to do 
‘with himself. His tongue cleaved to the 
||roof of his mouth. Either he was very much 
\frightened, or he was actually unwell. 

Speak, I say!” again thundered Lugare; 
and his hand, grasping his rattan, towered 
‘above his head in a very significant manner. 

“[ hardly can, sir,” said the pour fellow, 
|| faintly. His voice was husky and thick. “I 
will tell you some—some other time. Please 
| to let me go to my seat—I a’n’t well.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s very likely,” and Mr. 
Lugare bulged out his nose and cheeks with 
contempt. ‘Do you think to make me be- 
lieve your lies? I’ve found you out, sir, 
plainly enough: and I am satisfied that you 
|| are as pre cious a little villain as there is in 

‘the State. But I will postpone settling with 
you for an hour yet. [ shall then call you 
up again; and if you don’t tell the whole 
truth then, I will give you something that'll 
‘make you remember Mr. Nichol’s melons for 
many a month to come—go to your seat.” 
Giad enough of the ungracious permission, 

‘and answering not a word, the child crept 

} tremblingly to his bench. He felt very 
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strangely, dizzily—more as if he was in a 
dream, than in real life ; and laying his arms 
on his desk, bowed down his tace between 
them. ‘The pupils turned to their accustomed 
studies, for during the reign of Lugare in the 
village-school, they had been so used to 
scenes of violence and severe chastisment, 
that such things made but little interruption 
in the tenor of their way. 

Now while the intervening hour is passing, 
we will clear up the mystery of the bag, and 
of young Barker’s being under the garden- 
fence on the preceding night. The boy’s 
mother was a widow, and they both had to 
live in the very narrowest limits. His father 
had died when he was six years old, and little 
Tim was left a sickly, emaciated infant, whom 
no one expected to live many months. ‘To 
the surprise of all, however, the poor child 
kept alive, and seemed to recover his health, 
as he certainly did his size and good looks. 
This was owing to the kind offices of an emi- 
nent physician who had a country seat in the 
neighbourhood, and who had been interested 
in the widow’s little family. Tim, the phy- 
sician said, might possibly outgrow his dis- 
ease ; but every thing was uncertain. It was 
a mysterious and baffling malady; and it 
would not be wonderful if he should in some 
moment of apparent health be suddenly taken 
away. The poor widow was at first ina con- 
tinual state of uneasiness; but several years 
had now passed, and none of the impending 
evils had fallen upon the boy’s head. His mo- 
ther seemed to fee! confident that he would 
live, and be a help and an honour to her old 
age ; and the two struggled on together, mu- 
tually happy in each other, and enduring 
much of poverty and discomfort, without re- 
pining, each for the other’s sake. 

Tim’s pleasant disposition had made him 
many friends in the village, and among the 
rest a young farmer named Jones, who, with 


his elder brother, worked a large farm in the || 


neighbourhood on shares. Jones very fre- 
quently made Tim a present of a bag of pota- 
toes or corn, or some garden vegetables, 
which he took from his own stock; butas his 
partner was a parsimonious, high-tempered 
man, and had often said that Tim was an idle 
fellow, and ought not to be helped, because 
he did not work, Jones generally made his 
gifts in such a manner that no one knew any- 
thing about them, except the grateful objects 
of his kindness. It might be, too, that the 
widow was loath to have it understood by the 
neighbours that she received food from any 
one; for there is often an excusable pride in 
people of her condition, which makes them 
shrink from being considered as objects of 
“charity,” as they would from the severest 
pain. On the night in question, Tim had 
been told that Jones would send them a bag 





lof potatoes, and the place where they worn, 
be waiting for him was at Mr. Nichol’. , 
\den-fence. It was this bag that Tin, 
|| been seen staggering under, and which eq)... 
|the unlucky boy to be accused and conyiers: 
by his teacher asa thief. ‘That teacher y., 
|one little fitted for his important and resp, 
sible office. Hasty to decide, and infley,,, 
|severe, he was the terror of the little wor 
jhe ruled so despotically. Punishment j. 
seemed to delight in. Knowing little ,; 
,those sweet fountains which in childroy’, 
breasts ever open quickly at the call] of go». 
tleness and kind words, he was feared by ») 
for his sternness, and loved by none. [ wou): 
that he were an isolated instance in his pr. 
fession. 

The hour of grace had drawn to its close, 
and the time approached at which it wa: 
usual for Lugare to give his school a joyfully 
received dismission. Now and then one 0° 
the scholars would direct a furtive glance » 
Tim, sometimes in pity, sometimes in indiffer. 
ence or inquiry. They knew that he wou! 
| have no mercy shown him, and though mos 
of them loved him, whipping was too com. 
mon there to exact much sympathy. Every 
| enquiring glance, however, remained unsatis- 
fied, for at the endof the hour, Tim remained 
with his face completely hidden, and his head 
‘bowed in his arms, precisely as he had leaned 
himself when he first went to his seat. Li- 
gare looked at the boy occasionally with a 
{scowl which seemed to bode vengeance fir 
his sullenness. At length the last class ha! 
been heard, and the last lesson recited, an 
| Lugare seated himself behind his desk on the 
| platform, with his longest and stoutest rattan 
| before him. 


“ Now, Barker,” said he, “we'll settle that 
little business of yours. Just step up here.” 

Tim did not move. The school-room was 
as still as the grave. Not a sound was to be 
heard, except occasionally a long-drawa 
breath. 

** Mind me, sir, or it will be worse for you. 
| Step up here, and take off your jacket!” 
| The boy did not stir any more than if he 
‘had been of wood. Lugare shook with ps 
‘sion. He sat still a minute, as if considering 
‘the best way to wreak his vengeance. That 
minute, passed in death-like silence, was 4 
| fearful one to some of the children, for theit 
\faces whitened with fright. It seemed, as it 
‘slowly dropped away, like the minute which 
|precedes the climax of an exquisitely per- 
‘formed tragedy, when some mighty master 
‘of the histronic art is treading the stage, and 
you and the multitude around you are walt 
ing, with stretched nerves and suspended 
breath, in expectation of the terrible catas 
‘ trophe. 
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_ | 
_ Tim is asleep, sir,” at length said one of ll and his body was quite cold. The widow 
be boys Who sat near him. | was now childless indeed. Death was in the 
“Lugare, at this intelligence, allowed his || school-room, and Lugare had been flogging 
features to relax from their expression of || A CoRPSE. Ww. W. 
ayare anger into a smile, but that smile || 

kus malignant, if possible, than his 

‘emer scowls. It might be that he felt) 
amused at the horror depicted on the faces RANDOM REFLECTIONS 
of those about him; or it might be that he} 
was gloating In pleasure on the way in which Pua 
he intended to wake the little slumberer. sal With nature arrayed in her mantle of pride, 

“ Asleep! are you, my young gentleman! il Flung over a bosom of charms; 

said nt let us see if we can t. find some- |) Her voice for my converse—her eye for my guide— 
thing to tickle your eyes open. There’s noth- | Away to her haunts like a wild bird I hied, 
ing like making the best of a bad case, boys. Escaped from the city’s alarms. 
Tim, here, is determined not to be worried in 
hismind about a little flogging, for the thought 
of it can’t even keep the little scoundrel 
awake.” 

Lugare smiled again as he made the last 
observation. He grasped his rattan firmly, |) 
and descended from his seat. With light and || Her lip was as pure and as fresh as that dew, 
stealthy steps he crossed the room, and stood When in green cradle-leaves freely swinging ! 
by the unlucky sleeper. The boy was still]! To the sound of her voice every answer was true— 
as unconscious of his impending punishment | The bird with a song in his throat upward flew, 
asever. He might be dreaming some golden And the streams, as they wandered, were singing! 
dream of youth and pleasure ." perhaps she || And the humble bee came, with the same old song, 
was far away in the dream of fancy, seeing || latin tea he aes hea a, 
scones and feeling delights, which cold reali- |!” 1a ad vummed in my poy hoor ogey hour ; 
as anmen di ry Lugare lifted his rat- || When my day star shone bright, and its reign seemed 
tan high over his head, and with the true and |! long, , 

jit ° : |, And my footstep was light—and my heart was strong — 
expert aim which he had acquired by long ||", yi 

, ‘a ° | And 1 chased him from flower to flower. 
practice, brought it down on Tim’s back with | 
a force and whacking sound which seemed | Our tastes were alike—he would oft woo the same 
sufficient to awake a freezing man in his last | Kind of blossoms I loved to admire ; 
lethargy. Quick and fast, blow followed || And I feared not his sting, when near me he came 
blow. Without waiting to see the effect of |! On the verdant old wall, humming loud his wild flame, 
the first cut, the brutal wretch plied his in-|| Hedged round with the sweetest sweet-brier. 
strument of torture first on one side of the |) 
boy's back, then on the other, and only stopped || 
at the end of two or three minutes from very || 
weariness, But still Tim showed no signs | 

. aod - | From whose loved haunts a welcome I never do lack, 
of motion; and as Lugare, provoked at his . . 

/ . “199 And again chase the bird and the bee. 
torpidity, jerked away one of the child’s arms, | 
on which he had been leaning over on the ||O nature! [love thee wherever I go, 
desk, his head dropped down on the board || In thy valeys, or high mountain pride ; 
with a dull sound, and his face lay turned up| In thy costume of green, and thy heaven-arched brow , 
and exposed toview. When Lugare saw it, i In thy armour of ice, and thy helmet of snow, 
he stood like one transfixed by a basilisk. | And the icicles hung by thy side. 
lis countenance turned to a leaden white- | z 
ness; the rattan dropped from his grasp ; and | I love thee in wrath, when the storm spirits sweep 
his eyes, stretched wide open, glared as at 
sme monstrous spectacle of horror and death. || 4nd the cold clouds hang down their grey heads and 
The sweat started in great globulesseeming- || Wes : 
ly from every pore in his face ; his skinny lips || And the eagle’s scream wakens her young ones from 
contracted, and showed his teeth; and when | _—— shoe fs 
he at length stretched forth his arm, and wit.: 1 While she looks in the lightning’s red eye. 
the end of one of his fingers touched the |! 1 jove thee at dawn; for then I'm free from the rage 
child’s cheek, each limb guivered like the i Of business and care that oppress me, 
‘ongue of asnake; and his strength seemed || And oft in the moonlight I turn to the page 
as though it would momentarily fail him. |! ofthe Bible—wrote in a far distant age,— 
The boy was dead. He had probably been|| 0 God! [am thankful to thee. 
8 for some time, for his eyes were turned up, !! Philadelphia, 1841. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


BY H. J. BOGUE. 


|| The flush of the morn lent its hue to her cheek, 
As if a young rose’s spirit were there! 
| The clouds, like young bacchanals after a freak, 
|| From the sun’s red pavilion caught many a streak ; 
And the dew-drops hung loose in her hair! 





These days are long passed—yet I often look back 
To the scenes of such innocent glee, 
To the islands of green on fond memory’s track, 


On the wings of the fierce winds by, 
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The words of this piece are from the M. Protestant. Part of the air is from Russell's Wind of the \ 
— of the Vinter : 
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THOU ART PASSING AWAY. 


SET TO MUSIC—SEE OPPOSITE. 


Thou art Passing 


Thou art passing away—thou art passing away, 

Thy life has been brief as the mid-winter’s day ; 

Thy forehead is pale, and thy pulses are low, 

4nd thy once blooming cheek wears the ominous glow. 
Thou art passing away from the beautiful earth, 

Thy much-loved abode, and the land of thy birth: 

From its forests and fields—from its murmuring rills, 
From its beautiful plains and its herbage crown’d hills. 
Thou art passing away from thy kindred and friends, 
And the last chain that bound thee, the spoiler now 


rends ; 4 = : 
And thy last tones are falling on love's listening ear, 
4nd now in thine eye sMines the fond parting tear. 


Thou art passing away as the first summer rose, 

That awaits not the time when the winter wind blows, 
Rut hasteth away on the autumn’s quick gale, 

(nd seatters its odors o’er mountain and dale. 


The light of thy beauty has faded and gone, 

For the withering chills have already come on: 

Thy charms have departed—thy glory has fled ; 

And thou soon wilt be laid in the house of the dead. 

Thou shalt soon be consigned to the cold! dreary tomb, 

The sad lot of all living—mortality's doom : 

Thou shalt there sweetly rest in the calmest repose, 

Undisturbed by life’s cares, and unpierced by its woes. 
Who, who would live alway, away from his God ; 
{way from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternally reigns.” 


DEATH or WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 
THE POET. 


Poor Wituis! He has gone to the tous unknown world, 
where, probably, his gentle spirit is now mingling 
with those who have been made perfect. He was of 

an amiable disposition, affable and kind, with a soul 

formed for friendship and for love. No doubt our 
readers have often been favoured with the perusal of 
many a gem from his pen, and feel a lively interest 
in the particulars of his death. He was, at the time 
of his death, editor and proprietor of the Philadelphia 

Gazette. The associations connected with his death 

are so touching, and at the same time so edifying, 

that we are sure our readers will excuse us for the 
room we have devoted to this subject. He died on the 

Ith of June, 1841. The following is an extract of an 

obituary notice by Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of this city, 

published in the Knickerbocker, the editor of which 

Was a twin brother of the deceased: 


“ At four o’clock on Friday, p. m., the day 
tore his death, [ saw him again, he himself 
having selected the time, thinking he was 


strongest in the afternoon. But there was an 
evident change for the worse; and he was 
abouring under fever. His religious feelings 
Were however even more satisfactory, and his 
views more clear, than the day before. He 
assured me that he enjoyed a sweet peace in 
uis mind, and that he had no apprehension 
about death. He was ‘ready to depart’ at 
any moment. I was unwilling to disturb him 
by much talking, or even a long visit, and 
made several attempts to leave him; but in 
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the most affectionate manner, not to be re- 
‘sisted, he urged me to remain. His heart 
seemed full of joy and peace; overflowing 
with gratitude to God for his goodness, and 
with kindness tome. Leaving him, after an 
hour’s interview, I promised to return on 
Saturday, a. M., at ten o’clock, and to admin- 
\ister baptism to him then. This was done 
accordingly, in the presence of his father-in- 
law, and three or four other friends and con- 
nexions, whom he had summoned to his bed, 
as he told me, for the express purpose of let- 
ting them see his determination to profess the 
faith of the gospel which in life he had so long 
neglected. It wasa solemn, moving sight; 
one of the most interesting and affecting | 
ever saw. More devotion, humility, and placid 
confidence in Gop, I never saw in any sick 
man. I mentioned to him that as his streneth 
was evidently decliping, it would be well for 
him to say every thing he desired to say to 
me then, as his voice and his faculties might 
fail. He then affectionately placed his arms 
around my neck; gently drew my ear near 
|to his lips, that I might hear his whispers; 
‘and after thanking me over and over again 
for my small attentions to him, which his 
| gratitude magnified into very high services, 
he proceeded to tell me what he wished done 
|with his ‘poor body.’ He expressed very 
|great anxiety to see you, and he very much 
| feared that he should die before your expected 
jarrival at midnight. But he said he left that 
‘matter and every other to Gop’s disposal. 
As I was leaving him, he said, ‘Call again 
|to-day,’ which I promised to do in the even- 
‘ing. He told me he felt a happy persuasion 
that when he passed from this miserable 
\world and that enfeebled body, he should 
‘enter upon ‘the inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.’ He 
_asked : ‘ Do you observe how these words la- 
bour te convey the idea of Heaven's blessed- 
ness to our feeble minds? The ‘inheritance 
incorruptible!’ Beautiful thought! * unde- 
filed’—more beautiful still! * That fadeth 
not away ’—most beautiful of all! I think I 
understand something of the peace and glory 
‘these redoubled words were designed to ex- 
press.’ And then, raising his wasted hand, 
with emphasis he said, ‘1 shall soon know all 
about it, [ trust !’ 
“In the evening, about seven o'clock, [ re- 
ceived a message from him to come imme- 
diately to him. 1 was there by eight. I was 
‘surprised to find that he had rallied so much. 
‘There was a strength [ had not seen before ; 
jand his fine open features were lighted up 
with unusual brilliancy. In every way he 
seemed better; and I flattered myself that he 
would live to see you, and even hold out for 
a day ortwo more. IT had much charming 





‘conversation with him about his state of feel- 
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Vor. V. 





ing, his views of himself as a sinner, and of 
God, and of Jesus Christ asa Saviour, and of 
Heaven, etc. He then handed me a prayer- 
book, adding, ‘That was my ANNE’s,’ mean- 
ing his wife’s. ‘* Now read me the office for 
the sick in this book. I want the whole of it. 
I have read it myself over and over, since you 
pointed it out to me, and it is delightful.’ He 
then repeated the sentence, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in 
the latter day upon the earth,’ and asked if 
that was not part of it. I told him that that 
belonged to the burial service. ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘ it is quite suitable for me, for it will soon 
be read by you over my grave.’ I sat by his 
bed, and found the place. Waiting in si- 
lence to receive his signal to begin, I thought 
he was engaged in secret prayer, and was 
unwilling to interrupt him. But he remained 
silent so long, seeming to take no notice of 
me, that I spoke to him. I found that his 
mind was wandering, and that speech had 
failed. He muttered indistinctly only. From 
that moment he sank gradually away. His 
emaciated limbs were retracted and cold; his 
pulse failed; the shadow of death gathered 
fast and dark upon his countenance ; his re- 
spiration became feebler and feebler; and at 


Jast, at precisely five minutes past ten, he died, |, 


So imperceptibly and gently did his happy spirit 
flee away, that it was some time before we 
could ascertain that he had gone. I never 
saw a gentler death. There was no pain, 
no distress, no shuddering, no violent disrup- 
tion of the ties of life. The change which 
indicated the approach of his last moment, 
took place about half an hour only before he 
died. Such, my dear Sir, are all the chief 
particulars I can remember, and which I have 
thought you would desire to know.” 


The origin of his disease—The death of 
his “ Anne.” — By his Brother. 


“ Beyond question, the seeds of the disease, 
which finally removed him from the world, 
were ‘sown in sorrow’ for the death of the 
cherished companion of his bosom. His let- 
ters, his gradually-declining health, his daily 
life, his published writings, all evince this. 
The rose on the cheek and the canker at the 
heart do not flourish at the same time. The 
MS. of the ‘ Dirge in Autumn’ came to us 
literally sprinkled with spreading tear-drops ; 
and the familiar correspondence with the 
writer is replete with kindred emotion. To 
the last moment of his life, he kept a collec- 
tion of * his Anne’s’ letters under his pillow, 
which he as regularly perused every morning 
as his Bible and prayer-book. Her portrait, 
draped in black, crossed the angle of his apart- 
ment, above his table, where it might gaze 


— 


ever upon him with its ‘ large, bright, ¢pj-» 
ual eyes.’ Never shall we forget his ay. 
trophe to that beautiful picture, when ),, 
‘ flesh and his heart failed him,’ and he kpc, 
that he must soon go hence, to be here , 

more: * Sleep on, my love!” he said, in 4), 
beautiful and touching words of the Bis), 
of Chichester’s ‘Exequy on the Death o , 
Beloved Wife,’ and in a voice scarcely audj. 
ble through his frequent sobs: 


‘Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 

Never to be disquieted ; 

My last ‘ good night !'—thon wilt not wake 
Till | thy fate shall overtake: 

Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves; and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
‘Stay for me there; I will not fail 

To meet thee in that hollow vale; 

And think not much of my delay, 

I am already on the way ; 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step toward thee; 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life, almost by eight hours’ sail, 

Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale.” 





Most just the tribute we have seen paid 
to the affection and patience and grate(y! 
spirit of the deceased. To the last, his heart 
was full-fraught with all tender reminiscences 
land associations. In the first stages of his 
illness, when as yet it was scarcely known ti 
affect his general routine of life, he thus re. 
plies toa remonstrance from the writer agairst 
the growing infrequency of his familiar |et- 
,ters: ‘In these spring days, L—, all m 
old feelings come freshly up, and assure m: 
that [am unchanged. I shall be the sam 
always; so do you be. ‘ Twinn’d, both at a 
birth,’ the only pledges of our parents’ unio, 
|we should be all the world to each other: 


‘We are but two—a little band— 

Be faithful till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie " 
| As he gradually grew weaker and weaker, 
‘the ‘childhood of the soul’ seemed to be re- 
newed ; the intellectual light to burn brighter, 
and brighter, and the chastened fancy to be- 
‘come more vivid and refined. May it \e 
vouchsafed to us hereafter so to set forth the 
examples we have preserved of these exce'- 
lencies, that if the eye that is dim were i 
\stinct with mortal vision, it might approve, 
‘and the heart that is cold might respond with 
renewed affection! Wuirs was for sone 
'months aware that he had not long to ive. 
I shall die, said he, a few weeks since, ‘in 
‘the leafy month of June ; beautiful season: 
And turning his head to gaze upon the trees 
\in the adjoining cemetery grove, whose hea\y 
foliage was swaying in the summer wind, le 
‘murmured to himself the touching lines 
| BRYANT : 
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‘| know, I know I shall not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor will its brightness shine for me, 

~ Nor its wild music flow ; 

But if around my place of sleep 

The friends I love shall come to weep, 
They may not haste to go: 

Soft airs, aud song, and light, and bloom, 

Will keep them lingering by my tomb: 

These to their softened hearts will bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene.’ 


THE LAMENT. 


Is a beautiful and touching tribute to his “ Anng,” of | 
whom the editor of the Saturday Courier says :—“* We | 
know too—but slightly—his wife; and when last we 
met them, on the deck of a steamboat, in all the hilarity 
of a pleasure excursion, little dreamed we that so soon | 
the sod of the grave would cover them, and their exist- | 





ence become a memory !” 


“There is a voice, I shall hear no more— 

There are tones whose music for me is o'er; 

Sweet as the odours of Spring were they,— 
Precious and rich—but they died away ; 

They came like peace to my heart and ear— 

Never again will they murmur here ; 

They have gone like the blush of a summer morn, 
Like acrimson cloud through the sunset borne. 


' «There were eyes, that late were lit up for me, 

| Whose kindly glance was a joy to see ; 

They revealed the thoughts of a trusting heart, 

| Untouched by sorrow, untaught by art ; 

Whose affections were fresh as a stream of spring 

When birds ia the vernal branches sing; 

They were filled with love, that hath passed with them, 
And my lyre is breathing their requiem. 





“[ remember a brow, whose serene repose 

Seemed to lend a beauty to cheeks of rose: 

And lips, [remember, whose dewy simile, 

is mused on their eloquent power the while, 

> Senta thrill to my bosom, and bless’d my brain 

+ Withraptures, that never may dawn again ; 
Amidst musical accents, those smiles were shed— 
» Alas! for the doom of the early dead ! 


| 
| 
| 


(las! for the clod that is resting now 
On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom— 
For the lips that are dumb, in the noisome tomb; 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone, 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone ; 
| Alas! for the hopes that with thee have died— 
Oh loved one !—would [ were by thy side! 


“Yet the joy of grief it is mine to bear; 

[ hear thy voice in the twilight air; 

Thy smile, of sweetness untold, I see 

When the visions of evening are borae to me; 
"iv kisson my dreaming lip is warm— 

My arm embraceth thy graceful form; 

{ wake in a world that is sad and drear, 

To feel in my bosom—thou art not here. 


“Oh! once the summer with thee was bright ; 
“ue day, like thine eyes, wore a holy light. 

/ tere was bliss in existence when thou wert nigh, 
Mere was balm in the evening’s rosy sigh ; ' 

J hen earth was an Eden and thou its guest— 

A Sabbath of blessings was in my breast ; 

\iy heart was full of a sense of love, 

Likest of all things to heaven above. 





* Now, thon art gone to that voiceless hall, 

Mi here ny budding raptures have perished all, 
‘» that tranquil and solemn place of rest, 

Where the earth lies damp on the sinless breast ; 
Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid— 
‘iy brow is concealed by the coffin lid i 
Alt that was lovely to me is there— 
‘ournful is life aad a load to bear!” 


i} 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
AN EXCURSION. 


Having become wearied of the constant 
round of business, and pent up heat and dust 
of the city, we resolved upon a country ram- 
ble, without having any very definite idea as 
to our destination. On a beautiful afternoon, 
therefore, in August, we jumped into a car, 
and were soon at our first stopping place in 
Norristown—a fine, thriving town, about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, and situ- 
ated on the romantic Schuylkill river. There 
appears to be much industry among the in- 
habitants, and we saw but few idlers in the 
place. Here are saw mills (a new one is 
now being built, to run by steam power) flour 
mills, a rolling mill; a nail, carding, spin- 
ning and weaving factory, employing a great 
many persons, a large proportion of whom are 
females. By permission of the proprietors or 
overseers, we were kindly permitted to pass 
through all these establishments, and could 
but admire the regularity with which the 
various branches werescarried on, whether 
by males or females; the latter of which of 
course were confined to the cotton factories— 
the most of them in the weaving department. 

Whilst in this place, a great excitement 
was prevailing, in relation to the ternperance 
cause, owing to the praiseworthy exertions 
of some of the lecturers on this subject from 
the city, two of whom (who had been con- 
verted from the evil of their ways) we had 
the pleasure of hearing, and they showed the 
monster off in its true colours. Many per- 
sons were induced to join the society and sign 
the pledge, and no doubt much good will re- 
sult. The people generally seemed pleased 
with the movement. Even the tavern keep- 
ers, so far as we could ascertain, were not 
much opposed to it, or if they were, had too 
much good sense to manifest their opposition. 
Some of them even attended the lectures. 
To cap all, the temperance folks got up a 
grand procession, in which about three hun- 
dred ladies (always formost in any good 
work) joined, and walked through the town. 


'|On their way, they had occasion to pass one 
‘lof the taverns, when some of them felt a little 


thirsty, (as is very apt to be the case in pass- 
ing taverns,) and they called on black Nat, the 
hostler, for some water. He, however, not 
having the cause of temperance at heart, and 
as it was not his trade to water humans, an- 
swered “’Taint good water—tevern pump.” 
There was no alternative, therefore, but to 
proceed to the next temperance pump. 

Such is the force of public opinion, that some 
of the gentry, who were in the habit of carrying 





''rum-jugs to the store for replenishing, got 


‘ashamed of them, and adopted oi! cans in- 
stead, to avoid suspicion ; but the temperance 
lfolks found them out, and it is now rather dan- 
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gerous to any individual's respectability and 
good standing in society to carry any thing 
through the street that will hold liquor, and 
has a stopper or a cover to it. 

After remaining here a few days we started 
again on the Reading Rail-Road, than which 
we presume there is not a better, more sub- 
stantial, or a more pleasant one to ride on 
in the country. You can read, sleep, or throw 
yourself back in the easy and convenient seats, 
and quietly fall into that state of mind, be- 
tween asleep and awake—a sort of dreami- 
ness, in which the mind is perfectly unbent, 
and at rest. We had not been long on the 
road when we were politely requested by the 
conductor to keep our heads in, as the tunnel 
was near by. We did so of course, and should 
have done so without being requested, for we 
entered in a few minutes into utter darkness 
—so dark indeed that we could not see any 
object, no matter how near it was placed to 
the eye. The bell rang, the fire flew, and 
the cars ran and rattled, and it was altoge- 
ther a dismal place. This tunnel is about 
2000 feet long. There is another on the 
road, a little above Manayunk, about 1600 
feet long. The one is called @ tunnel, and 
the other, par eacellence, the tunnel. One 
old lady, in passing through one of them, be- 
came dreadfully frightened, and commenced 
vociferating “OQ Lord! I’m blind! I’m blind! 
(’m struck blind!” and appeared to be in the 
greatest distress; and although some of the 
passengers endeavoured to explain the matter 
to her, she would not be pacified till she got 
through, and into daylight again, and hardly 
then, insisting that she had been blind, but 
that her sight was again restored. 

We soon reached Pottstown, about 20 miles 
from Norristown, between which places the 
country is rich and well cultivated, and we 
never before enjoyed a rail-road ride so much. 
It was really enchanting We were here 
kindly entertained by our friend Mr. R . 
who has a beautiful residence in this beauti- 
ful little town. Here also was a little affair 
to be attended too in the shape of a thanks- 
giving sermon, for the plentiful harvest which 
a kind Providence had bestowed upon the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood. The Rev. Mr. 
M , of the Lutheran denomination, offici- 
ated, and impressively placed before his hearers 
how much cause they had for gratitude and 
praise for the many favours they had received, 
and especially for the last display of Almighty 
care and benevolence. He showed them, lit- 
erally, that, though a Paul might plant and an 
Apollas water, yet they could not produce one 
grain of corn or one blade of grass. “God 
alone could give the increase.” We were 
exceedingly pleased with Parson M . 
He is amiable, gogd natured, of a happy dis- 
position, and no doubt beloved by his flock. 
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again jumped into the cars, and ere quic " 
carried on our way, sometimes on a yi. 
sometimes or a high embankment, sometmne. 
deep down in the excavations, and at ol . 
on 2 declivity, the hill arising on one exo. 
the height of 50, 60, and 70 teet, and on sh. 
other a precipice as many feet below, a1 ‘he 
bottom of which rushed the waters of | : 
Schuylkill. We reached Reading late in +, 
evening, and in the midst of a violent tain 
We were, however, soon transferred fh m the 
,car toan omnibus, and rapidly whirled throow' 
the streets to the airy, pleasant, and capacins 
hotel of Col. Herr, where we were provide 
_ with an excellent supper, and a pleasant poor, 
On the following day, through the politeness 
of our host, we obtained a conveyance to the 
Springs, a place well known by the inhabitants 
‘of Reading, but not much by others, It js 4 
delightfully romantic place, with a mineral 
spring gushing out of the mountain side, whic) 
goes rattling and clattering down the hil} int 
\the river. Here are also plunging and shower 
baths, but as we did not feel in the humour 
jof bathing in cold spring water, we cannot 
‘speak experimentally on the subject. Hay. 
ing climbed to the top of the hill and gathered 
jsome of the wild flowers, and slaked our 
thirst at the fountain, we returned to the town 
again, well pleased with our expedition. 
| As to the borough of Reading, it is deligtt. 
fully situated, not on a hill exactly, but among 
the hills. In passing along some of the streets, 
jand suddenly and thoughtlessly turning the 
iface towards the hills, a rather unpleasont 
shock would be produced, the immediate scn- 
'sation being that of an enormous, black and 
‘heavy cloud, just about rolling upon you, 
icharged with rain and storm. 
We were surprised to notice the numer 
ous one story houses; some of them ap 
peared to be handsomely finished, inside and 
‘out, but to a Philadelphian they looked very 
\diminutive. A two story house looks mu) 
‘more like a house, and must certainly be 
'much more pleasant. 
| As we had now seen the “lions of the 
‘place” and feeling that “there is no place 
like home,” we took our departure, and were 
in Philadelphia in three and a half hours,a 
distance of fifty-eight miles. J. V.C. 


kv 
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Since writing the above we have met with the ! 
lowing paragraph, by the editor of the U. 8. Gazette, aud 
as it is so appropos to the subject, we give it a place: 
Reading 1s one of the neatest towns in Pennsy!y an 
losing nothing of its interest, in our eyes, from the fit 
that the people like to live on the first story instead 
climbing to a fourth. The streets are laid out at ngit 
angles, and most of them MeAdamised by a species 
‘stone from the adjoining mountain, that makes the pa 
sage of carriages as pleasant as a wooden paven! 
Extensive business is there carried on, besides lane 
manufactories. The centre of a rich German population 
it has a money making and a money paying commerce, 
Well informed men and accomplished women (thst 
makes ladies) constitute a large circle, in which, i8 


Having exausted our allotted time here, wel| stranger find access, he is sure to be gratified witha Vist 
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